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Hotes, 


EDWARD DE VERE, EARL OF OXFORD, 
AND THOMAS WATSON, 

Wuitst looking through the ‘Shakespeare 
Anthology,’ edited by Prof. Arber, I recently 
came across a sonnet which, on the strength 
of a manuscript in the Bodleian Library, is 
attributed to the above noble poet. But the 
words seemed so familiar that [ felt certain I 
had read them elsewhere and that they were 
by a different writer. The same indefatigable 

itor furnished me with the means of show- 
ing that I was not mistaken, for, on turning 
to his reprint of Thomas Watson’s poems, I 
found that the lines form the sixtieth and 
last sonnet of ‘The Tears of Fancie ; or, Love 
Disdained,’ published in 1593. The discovery 
is so curious and interesting that I hope to 
be excused for quoting both pieces. De 
Vere’s, printed for the first time in 1899, is as 
follows :— 

Who taught thee first to sigh, ‘ Alas!’ my a 
ve. 

Who taught thy tongue the woeful words of plaint? 

ve, 
Who filled your eyes with tears of bitter smart? 
ve. 

Who gave thee grief, and made thy joys so faint ? 

Love. 


Who first did paint with colours pale thy face? 
ve. 
Who first did break thy sleeps of quiet rest ? Love. 
Above the rest in Court, who gave thee grace? Love. 
Who made thee strive in honour to be best ? Love. 
In constant troth, to bide so firm and pure? Love. 
To scorn the World, regarding but thy arene? 
wove, 
With patient mind, each Passion to endure? Love. 
In one desire to settle to the end? Love. 
aan t a thy choice! wherein such choice thou 
As nought but death may ever change thy mind.* 
I will now give the sonnet as it was printed 
more than three hundred years ago, when 
the last of the Tudors sat on the throne of 
England :— 
Who taught thee first to sigh Alasse sweet heart ? 
love. 
Who taught thy tongue to marshall words of pliant? 
ove. 
Who fild thine eies with teares of bitter smart? Jove. 
Who gave thee griefe and made thy ioyes so ay 
ove. 
Who first did paint with coullers pale thy face ? /ove. 
Who first did breake thy of quiet rest ? Jove. 
Who forst thee unto wanton love give place? /ove. 
Who thrald thy thoughts in fancie so distrest ? dove. 
Who made thee bide both constant firme and sure ? 


love. 
Who made thee scorne the world and love thy friend? 

love. 
Who made thy mind with patience paines indure? 


love. 

Who made thee settle stedfast to the end? love. 
Then love thy choice though love be never gained, 
Still live in love, dispaire not though disdained.t+ 
Now, as they stand, it is manifestly im- 
possible that these poems could have been 
written by two separate persons, for the one 
is almost a copy of the other, as the reader 
may see for himself. It is, however, very 
strange that the imitator should have ascribed 
the verses to De Vere, Earl of Oxford, as I 
shall show. Thomas Watson’s life was short ; 
he was about forty-five years old, or there- 
abouts, when he died in 1592. De Vere, born 
in 1545, ended his career, about which there 
was no “odour of sanctity,” in 1604, so there 
could not have been much difference between 
the ages of the poets. But now comes in 
the curious fact that Watson’s poem ‘The 
‘Exatourafia, or Passionate Centurie of 
Love,’ published in 1582, is dedicated “To 
the Right Honorable my very good Lord 
Edward de Vere, Earle of Oxenford, Vicount 
Bulbecke, Lord of Escales, and Badlesmere, 
and Lord High Chamberlaine of England,” 


* *The Shakespeare Anthology,’ p. 48. The words 
your in the third line, and friends at the end of the 
tenth, are enough of themselves to prove that the 
MS. is valueless. See the corresponding lines in 
the next poem. 

+ Thomas Watson’s ‘Poems,’ p. 208. Arber’s 
reprint, 1870. 
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who had, we are told, “at convenient leisures 
favourablie perused it, being as yet in written 
hand.” It has been suggested that the earl 
may have written the introductory notices 
which precede the poems in this work. But 
that supposition is altogether untenable, for. 
although they are mostly put in the thi 

rson, they are of such a character and so 
ully describe the sources whence the poet 
drew his inspiration, that we are forced to 
the conclusion that no other hand than his 
could have composed them. 

However, that is a matter which needs no 
further argument on this occasion. We are 
now only concerned with the above-quoted 
sonnet and its authorship, which must be 
unhesitatingly ascribed to Thomas Watson. 
That it was printed in 1593 is indisputable. 
Furthermore, one might call it an echo of 
another poem in the ‘ Passionate Centurie of 
Love’ (lxxxix.), the first twelve lines of which 
begin with the word “love,” just as the 
corresponding number end with it in the 
one under discussion. And what is still more 
remarkable is the fact that the “ annotation ” 
prefixed to this piece is written in the first 
person, so that all doubt is removed.* Ido 
not claim any great merit for the lines, but 
they are peculiar in their way, and should be 
assigned to their rightful author, who was 
Thomas Watson, despite their attribution to 
the Earl of Oxford on the authority of “ MS. 
Rawl. Poet. 85, in Bodleian Library,” by Prof. 
Arber in his excellent volume. 

De Vere’s fame as a poet is for the most 

rt legendary. We have scarcely anything 


| book i., we have a very interesting criticism 
'of English poets, dead and living, from 
Chaucer and Gower to “Sir Philip Sydney 
and Maister Challenner, and that other 
Gentleman who wrate the late shepheardes 
Callender,” which proves he did not know 
| Spenser’s name ; but no mention is made of 
| Thomas Watson, though his chief poem had 
/been in print for seven years. But the 
greatest genius of all, according to Putten- 
|ham, was Elizabeth herself! ere are his 
own words :— 

“But last in recitall and first in degree is the 

Queene our soveraigne Lady, whose learned, deli- 
cate, noble Muse, easily surmounteth all the rest 
that have written before her time or since, for 
| sence, sweetnesse and subtillitie, be it in Ode, Elegie, 
| Epigram, or any other kinde of poeme Heroick or 
| Lyricke, wherein it shall please her Maiestie to 
|}employ her penne, even by as much oddes as her 
| owne excellent estate and degree exceedeth all the 
rest of her most humble vassals.” 

I have quoted this amazing piece of flattery 
to show that the praise was as il] bestowed 
in the case of the queen as of the earl. What 
has the latter left to justify Puttenham’s 
eulogium? A few pieces, among which the 
| best is the one entitled ‘The Judgment of 
Desire,’ that has held a place in almost every 
anthology since the publication of Percy's 
‘Reliques.’ Percy tells us that he found it 
entire in the ‘ Garland of Good-will,’ printed 
about the close of the sixteenth century. Of 
this poem Ellis says it is the “only one of 
his productions which can be said to rise a 
little above mediocrity,” which opinion con- 
| firms Percy’s, where we read (vol. 1i. book ii.): 


eft that we may regard as the genuine | “Perhaps it is no injury to his reputation 


offspring of his muse. There can be no doubt 
that he once enjoyed a considerable reputa- 
tion. Puttenham, in his ‘Arte of English 
Poesie,’ published in 1589, writes as follows : 
“And in her Maiesties time that now is are 
sprong up an other crew of Courtly makers Noble 
men and Gentlemen of her Maiesties owne ser- 
vauntes, who have written excellently well as it 
would appeare if their doings could be found out 
and made publicke with the rest, of which number 
is first that noble Gentleman Edward Earle of 
Oxford.”—Arber’s reprint, p. 75.t 
This testimony is emphatic, but indefinite, 
and savours of adulation, in which the writer 
was an adept. We get something more 
specific on p. 77, where he bestows praise on 
“Th’ Earle of Oxford and Maister Edwardes 
of her Maiesties Chappell for Comedy and 
Enterlude.” In this, the last chapter of 


* This is not the only one; there are two more: 
see poems xli. and Ixii. 

+ Puttenham here seems to borrow from Webbe’s 
* Discourse of English Poetrie,’ 1586. See pp. 33, 35, 
Arber’s reprint, 1870. 


| that few of his compositions are preserved for 
the inspection of impartial posterity.” This 
well-known piece is not given in the ‘Golden 
Treasury,’ nor in Prof. Arber’s ‘Shakespeare 
Anthology,’ but it is quoted in full by Prof. 
Saintsbury in his ‘ History of Elizabethan 
Literature,’ pp. 127-8, to prove that Lord 
Oxford was “a charming writer of verse.” 
But are the lines really his, though, so to 
speak, guaranteed by Puttenham himself, 
who quotes a portion of them? At the third 
reference to the ‘Arte of English Poesie’ we 
find the following passage, which I beg to 
transcribe in its entirety, as so much depends 
on it :— 

**Edward Earle of Oxford a most noble and 
learned Gentleman made in this figure of responce 
anemble of desire otherwise called Cupide which 
from his excellencie and wit, 1 set downe some part 
of the verses, for example. 

When wert thou borne desire ? 

In pompe and pryme of May, 

By whom sweete boy wert thou begot ? 
By good conceit men say, 
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Tell me who was thy nurse? 

Fresh youth in sugred a, 

What was thy meate and dayly foode? 

Sad sighes with great annoy. 

What hadst thou then to drinke ? 
Unfayned lovers teares. 

What cradle wert thou roeked [sic] in? 

In hope devoyde of feares. Pp. 215-6. 


Puttenham’s volume, as I have said, was 
published in 1589; Watson’s ‘ Passionate 
Centurie of Love’ in 1582, with a dedication 
to De Vere ; and it is beyond doubt that the 
latter was indebted to the twenty-second 

m in that book for his subject and much 
of his language. Watson’s inspiration was 
derived from the Italian, as he himself 
informs us. I cannot quote the whole piece, 
but the following lines will show that the 
earl’s verses are only an adaptation and can 
claim no originality :— 

When werte thou borne sweet Love ? who was thy 
sire? 

When Flora first adorn’d Dame Tellus lap, 

Then sprung I forth from Wanton hote desire : 

Who was thy nurse to feede thee first with pap? 

Youth first with tender hand bound up my heade, 

Then saide, with Lookes alone I should be fed ; 

What maides had she attendant on her side, 

To playe, to singe, to rock thee fast a sleepe? 


Though this is not such a glaring case as the 
other, it may perhaps be assumed that De 
Vere could never have written the lines 
attributed to him had he been unacquainted 
with those of Thomas Watson. There I leave 
the matter. Joun T. Curry. 


THE ESSENES. 

Few problems have vexed the souls of 
historians more intensely than the product 
called Essenism, which apparently sprang 
into being during the tempestuous reigns of 
the Hasmonean princes in the second century 
Bc. At any rate, nothing seems to be de- 
finitely known of their existence prior to this 
date, unless the Beisussim mentioned in the 
Talmud, who were in open contest with the 
Sopherim or Scribes, may be the party sub- 

uently designated the Essenes. Their 
political influence on their brethren was 
practically nil, and it is even questionable 
whether their impress on literature and 
morals was much more. One or two famous 
dicta in the Gemara seem directly traceable 
to them, such as “Heaven can control all 
things except reverence,” “ Work is preferable 
to worship,” “ Work not for aeneenel gain, but 
for its own sake,” “Communism or death.” 
In these relics there may lurk much indirect 
material by which we can reconstruct the 
popular attitude towards these Jewish 


Socialists, and also gauge the ethical value 
of their services to posterity. 

It might prove interesting to sketch what 
seem to the “converging lines” of the 
ethnic developments that made the Mac- 
cabean era a fitting nidus for the reception 
of Essenic germs in the Hebraic organism. 
Essenism is briefly a compound of Judaism, 
Parseeism, and Hellenism. Now Judaism, 
much as it is a sensuous religion, partakes 
also of the nature of asceticism, which it 
derives in the first instance from the Egyptian 
hierarchy. The question of “clean and un- 
clean,” the Sabbath dogmas, the Expiation 
regulations, and so forth, all indicate a con- 
siderable degree of self-repression and mon- 
astic reserve which came to Jewry vid Egypt. 
The Nazarite and Rechabite groups, also the 
Cohanim (priestly caste), show strong ten- 
dencies towards groupings or classifications 
even in pre-exile times. So that a disposi- 
tion towards a principle which apparently 
wars with the major forces of Mosaism lay 
latent in its bosom, needing merely the con- 
fluence of generating stimuli to excite it into 
a living entity in any given era of the Jewish 
state. Unfavourable conditions alone must 
be alleged for its non-arrival or birth sooner 
than later, among which the most favourable 
was the spreadof Hellenism in Judea through 
the domination of the Seleucid on the one 
side, and of the Lagide in Alexandria on the 
other. Parseeism, to which a short reference 
is necessary, made its appearance in the lite- 
rature and dogmas of the Jews in the fourth 
century B.c., during which period it is sur- 
mised that the ‘Jobeid’ and many of the 
Psalms were composed. Angelology, which 
is a striking feature of Essenism and of the 
Zohar, chisels its features deeply into the 
tenets of this strange sect. he Hebrews 
themselves derived many practices from their 
Persian rulers, one of which (introduced by 
Ezra—.e., of reading portionsof the Scriptures 
on Sabbaths) has survived to this day. More- 
over, there are not wanting thinkers who 
hold, from the similarity of many of the rites 
of the ancient Parsees and the Jews, that 
they both sprang from some common ances- 
tor. In any case, Persian dualism is un- 
mistakably imbedded in many of the later 
writings of the Jews. How far this Parsee 
element was powerful to colour the cere- 
monies of the Greek world before and after 
Persia was conquered by Alexander, 331 B.c., 
has always remained an unsettled point ; but 
that the early settlers in Greece (who came 
from Asia Minor, and brought with them the 
Lydians, whose Semitic origin has been 


clearly ascertained) imported many Persian 
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rites seems quite feasible, and may help to 
explain the existence of Orphism in Homer 
and elsewhere, albeit some contend that 
these passages are spurious. Many of these 
early settlers in the plains of Attica wor- 
shipped the Pelasgian Zeus, whose temple is 
the sky, the unseen father dwelling alone, 
whose resemblance to the Hebraic Jahveh is, 
to say the least, noteworthy. These immi- 
grants built a temple in which they hung “a 

rpetual lamp,” and from certain remains it 
1s conjectured they lived on rocks, resembling 
the “ rock-dwellers ” of the Scriptures. There 
are many other citable facts, all pointing 
more or less directly to Semitic strands in 
the rites and ceremonies of the Greeks. Nor 
can the relation of the Pythagoreans to the 

uestion be overlooked. Herodotus records 
that Pythagoras brought back from Egypt 
a complete insight into the arcana of 
Egyptian priestcraft, among which was the 
theory of metempsychosis, of the immortality 
of the soul, and of “clean and unclean.” The 
Pythagoreans possessed many traits in com- 
mon with the Essenes. 

All this heterogeneous evidence shows that 
the barriers between Hellenism and Judaism 
were never so wide but a day would come 
when the two systems could merge and 
flourish in one camp. That camp was to be 
Essenism. In fact, the Rabbis, whose toler- 
ance is constantly receiving signal demon- 
stration, favou Hellenism, and even dis- 
covered in Gen. ix. 27 a prophetic sanction 
to harmonious intercourse between Aryan 
and Semite. Reference to Alexander has 
already been made supra. Now when that 
emperor founded Alexandria, 332 B.c., he 
little dreamt that the decaying forces of 
Hellenism were to spring into renewed 
activity in less than a century from his 
death. About 260 B.c. the Alexandrian Jews 
translated the Scriptures into Greek, and so 
enabled the Therapeute—a similar sect to 
the Essenes—to obtain an insight into 
Mosaism. Regarding the existence of this 
band of Socialists there raged a battle royal 
between Graetz and Zeller. But if Zeller is 
correct, it follows that the Alexandrian 
Jews must have had an object-lesson in 
communistic living ready made. Now 
intercourse between Judea and Alex- 
andria was continuous, despite the fact of 
the building of the Onian temple near 
Heliopolis. Regular pilgrimages were made 
to Jerusalem, and tribute and offerings were 
religiously dispatched. Moreover, when Philo 
wrote his ‘De Vita Contemplativa’ it may 
reasonably be assumed that there were com- 
munisticideas afloat in the philosophicand doc- 
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trinal controversiesof the learned Alexandrine 
Jews, some of whom, bolder than the rest, 
may have returned to Judza to put into a 
ractical form what they had learnt from the 
‘herapeute in Egypt. Hence, in all likeli- 
hood, arose the Essenes. 

A sect that discouraged marriage was not 
destined to grow into a multitudinous race; 
and, apart from this destructive factor, the 
religious tenets of the Essenes were lacking 
in the warmth and colour of the parent faith, 
and thus could hardly compete with Judaism, 
even if the ‘‘selective” conditions of mem- 
bership did not oppose an impassable barrier 
to successful development. 

M. L. R. Brestar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


Rotto on Norta ALIAs Moreton 
Wyke.—I should be glad if through your 
columns I could communicate with one 
Rollo, who, in 1899, wrote to the owner of 
North Wyke, in South Tawton, Devon, sug- 
zesting the identity of that estate with the 
Vica that in Edward the Confessor’s day 
was held by Ordulf, and at the time of the 
Domesday survey by Robert, Earl of More- 
tain. Premising that in the opinion of the 
Rev. O. G. Reichel (based, he believes, prin- 
cipally on the sequence in the Exeter Book) 
this Wica is represented by Wick in Sho- 
brook, and certainly not by Teignweek als. 
Highweek, as sometimes conjectured, Rollo 
maintains that there are many grounds for 
yassing over these claims in favour of North 
Wyke, in South Tawton. Accepting Worthy’s 
statement that this North Wyke* was, in or 
about the reign of Henry IL, held by William 
de Wigornia, “a grandson of Waleran de 
Bellomonte, Earl of Mellant, created in 1144 
first Earl of Worcester” (Comes Wigorniz), 
and noting that in the Visitation of 1564 the 
name of the house appears as Moreton Wyke, 
Rollo advances the theory that it must 
have been included in those Devonshire 
estates of the Earl of Moretain which were 
bestowed by Henry I. on Reginald FitzHenry, 
Earl of Cornwall, and which upon Reginald’s 
death were resumed by the king, with the 
exception of such estates as Reginald had 
given to his daughters.t One of these 
daughters being Maude, wife of Robert Bello- 
monte, Earl of Mellant and Worcester, there 
would be no difficulty in supposing her to 


* The topographers seem to have fallen into some 
confusion Eoteom North Wyke in South Tawton, 
North Wyke in North Tawton, and Chawleigh 
Wyke als. Flambert’s Wyke, near Chulmleigh. 

+ What historic evidence is there for the gift of 
Devonshire estates to Reginald’s daughters ? 
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have handed down a part of her share to 
William de Wigornia (whom Rollo, pro- 
bably following Worthy, describes as “ one 
of her own younger sons”); while that the 
Earls of Moretain did hold land in the parish 
of South Tawton is testified by the grant 
(recorded in Oliver’s ‘ Monasticon,’ p. 228) by 
King John, when Earl of Moretain (“dum 
essemus Comes Moritonensis”), of certain 
rents in Allingeston (now Allison), within 
the manor of South Tawton, to the priory of 
Canonsleigh. I may add that, from com- 
parison of ancient records, [ should judge 
Allingeston to have been the lordship-house 
of the manor later known as Ytton, and 
comprising Collibeare, Serslande, &c., in 
which case part of it was contiguous to the 
lands of North Wyke proper (which, as 
Rollo points out, very nearly correspond in 
acreage with the Wica of Domesday). The 
Rev. Wm. Wykes-Finch informs me that 
Itton, Powlesland, Youldens, Collibeare, Sess- 
land, &c., were long held by the North Wyke 
family. As to Worthy’s assertion that Wil- 
liam de Wigornia was possessed of North 
Wyke and of divers other lands in the parish 
(in particular the manor of East Ash), besides 
Wray in Moreton Hampstead and Cheverston 
in Kenton (the last three “by royal grant”), 
I have yet to learn—and should be very 
pleased to know—his authority. Certain it 
is that Bellomontes were at that time lords 
of the manor of South Tawton. 

My own paper in the 7'ransactions of the 
Devon Association for 1901 contains some 


early local matter that in an expert’s hands | bagg | 
| Skelter in King John’s cupp,t but I hope the washes 


might throw further light upon the case. 
Ernet Leca-WEEKEs. 


Earty Horets or Rome.—In 1469, close to 


St. Peter's, was an inn bearing the sign of | 


“The Ass” (Asino), managed by Giorgio 
Britanno.* This reminds one that here was 
that ancient Anglo-Saxon quarter, dating 
from the days of Ina and Ceadwalla, the 
quarter of S. Spirito, where doubtless Raher, 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, and certainly 
Thomas A’Beckett, a little later, lodged when 
in Rome. In the commencement of the six- 
teenth century we find a Pietro de Leone 
keeping a hotel there “in casa dell’ Ospedale 
del’ inglesi.” The Piazza di Spagna already 
had “I osteria del Cavalletto” in 1701, as 
Valesio records in his diary, where he like- 

* “Georgio de Brectania hospiti hospitii Asini 
apud 8. Petrum Flor) ij b(on) liiij pro expensis 
factis iiij equis cursorum Imperatoris.” — ‘ Arch. 
di Stato di Roma,’ Mandati Camerali, vol. 1468-9, 
fol. 180. Cf. ‘Ricerche Storiche intorno Agli 
Alberghi di Roma,’ F. Cerasoli. The emperor here 
referred to was Frederick LIL. 


wise refers to a robbery at another “ locanda” 
there, called Monte d’ Oro, at the mouth of 
the street leading to Trinita di Monti, called 
8. Sebastianello. Sr. Crarr BaDDELEY. 


“Pattie.” (See ‘ Brattle,’ 9 S. viii. 500.)— 
In the ‘ Durham Account Rolls’ (Surtees Soc.), 
the third volume of which, containing the 
Glossary, &c., is just about to be issued, we 
find the terms patele, patil, and plogh pattyl, 
used of “a ploughpaddle or spud, to clear off 
adherent soil or weeds, or for breaking large 
clods.”. The Glossary gives a reference to 
Deut. xxiii. 13, A.V. J. T. F 


Capt. S. Forster to N. TILson, 1673: A 
Curious Historica, Lerrer.— Among m 
collections is the following original autograp 
letter, dated 18 August, 1673, from a Capt. 5. 
Forster, at Fleet (near Holbeach), in Lincoln- 
shire, to Mr. Nathan Tilson, who appears to 
have resided opposite to the “ Red Hart” Inn, 
in Fetter Lane, London. The writer, who 
was evidently a wag —or,as some would 
say, “a jolly fellow”—humorously refers to 
matters and things of historical interest, an 
his letter is therefore, 1 think, worthy of 
publication in ‘N. & Q.’ Moreover, many of 
your readers would, like myself, no doubt be 
glad to know more of these correspondents, 
as well as of the Mr. Lawrence (Tilson’s 
neighbour) and Mr. Peter referred to therein. 
The explanatory foot-notes, it must be under- 
stood, are mine. 


fileet. 18. Aug. 1673. 
Deare S",—I am here safe, (God be thanked,) I 
left my bagg and baggage att Lyn,* drinkeing helter 


wilbe more kinde to my neice,} 1’le venture it how- 
euer. 1 intreat yo" doe me the kindnesse to deliuer 
the inclosed w" the french Edict, Decree, 1 know 
not what yo" call it to my Lord priuy Seale, if it be 


| knowne I shalbe hangd, but the right I thinke 


ought to take place, especially belonging to the late 
Kings soune and our Kings-brother,§ wee say here 
that the french wud not fight the last Engagement, 
marry hang them for cowardly traytorly whorelily 
rogues. My most humble service to Amorous 


* Lynn Regis (or King’s Lynn), co. Norfolk. 

+ The Corporation of Lynn boasts of having been 
presented by King John with a very rich double-gilt 
cup and cover, weighing 73 0z., which is still pre- 
served and used on public occasions; and at the 
same time a large sword with a silver mounting 
from his own side, as is engraven on the inscription 
on the hilt. 

+ Referring to King John crossing the washes of 
Lincolnshire. 

§ James, Duke of York, brother to Charles LL, 
and afterwards King James Il. He resigned his 
place of Admiral of the Fleet 9 April previously 
(1673), and was succeeded by Prince Rupert. ; 

Alluding to Prince Rupert’s engagement with 
the Dutch fleet, 11th of same month (August, 1673), 
in which, owing to the French squadron (our allies) 


. 
4. 
7 
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Mary, and incomparable Ann, if their husband and 
gallant M* Peter be amongst the liueing, tell him I 
am not dead and so forth. I am 
yo™ euer 
S. Forster. 
pray seale this. pray faile not the speedy deliuery. 
pray tell my Lord* That yo" must call for it w*in a 
week’s tyme. 
yo" w"out date I receaued yesterday, and am 

heartily sorry for m™ Tilson’s sicknesse, I wish w" 
my heart that Peter had hers and his owne too, I 
returne my vnfeigned thanks for yo" care of my 
Tally, methinkes the king and I should not differ 
for the interest of 35/. for 2 or 3 yeares,+ present 
my humble Seruice to yo" good neighbour m* Law- 
rence, and tell him what I say. 
Addressed :— 

To M* Nathan Tilson 

over ag* the red-hart Innt 

in ffetter lane 

London 


18 August 1673 
Capt* fforster. 


Endorsed :—- 


& 


DIscOVERY IN THE CHURCHYARD OF MAL- 
VERN Priory.—Some excavations made for 
drainage purposes in the churchyard of 
Malvern Priory early this year have led to 
a discovery which is, I think, of sufficient 
interest to deserve record here. Although 
lately on a brief visit to Great Malvern, I 
was unfortunately away on the day on which 
the kiln described he was brought to 
light. I therefore quote the remarks of a 
writer in the Malvern Gazette of Friday, 
10 January. All antiquaries are aware that 
the monks of “Moche Malverne” carried 
on the manufacture of so-called “encaustic ” 
tiles on a large scale. The fine old priory 
church still retains many examples of them. 
According to the writer in the Gazette :— 


“The discovery of the old kiln in which the 
encaustic tiles were baked was a very interesting 
one, and it was a wonder local archeologists did not 
more carefully investigate it when the opportunity 
was afforded,,which may never occur again, as it is 
now covered in with several feet of earth. The 
kiln was apparently a facsimile of those discovered 
in the Hendon grounds, and which are pictured and 
described at page 71 of Mr. Nott’s book, * Malvern 
Priory Church.’ The kiln was semicircular in 
vlan, with an upper and lower chamber, the former 
oad for the tiles and the latter for the heat 
source, which was probably derived from charcoal, 
supplies of which would be abundant and suitable. 
standing neuter the latter part of the day, his 
victory was not so complete as it might have been. 

* The Lord Privy Seal. 

+ Perhaps referring to money lent the king for 
the Dutch war. 

t This and the “Crose Keys” are the only two 
taverns in Fetter Lane named in a MS. ‘ List of 
Taverns in London and Westminster and Ten Miles 
round London, 1690-8’ (penes me). 


case imperfect, and were apparently the failures 
which had been utilised in the building or repair of 
the kiln. Doubtless all the perfect ones would be 
removed from the kiln before it was abandoned by 
the monks. Those unearthed were either over- 
burnt or imperfect in design or shape, and very few 
of them were of ecclesiastical character, the reli- 
gious symbols being practically absent. But in the 
interests of archeology, it seems a pity that, as they 
were found in the churchyard itself, they were not 
retained for inspection and report by some one 
qualified to do so. As it was, they became the 
possession of any one who cared to carry them off, 
and are now dispersed beyond recovery.” 

One cannot help sharing the regret ex- 
pressed in the above paragraph. Malvern 
teems with clergy and retired professional 
men. It is, therefore, the more remarkable 
that the ancient kiln, while exposed, was not 
accurately measured and delineated. The 
tiles, which are described as apparently 
failures, might have shed light on the process 
by which the monks achieved interesting 
artistic results. Cuartes 


Tue First GENTLEMAN oF COLOUR TO 
RECEIVE KnicutHoop.—The Daily Telegraph 
of February Ist records the death of Sir 
William Conrad Reeves, who was the first 
gentleman of colour to receive the distinction 
of knighthood and to occupy the position of 
a British Chief Justice. He was, accordin 
to ‘ Whitaker’s Peerage,’ born in 1841, — 
married, in 1868, Margaret. née Rudder. In 
early life he came from the Barbados to Eng- 
land, entered the Middle Temple, was called 
in 1863, and after returning to the West 
Indies practised for some time at the Bar. 
He became Attorney-General in St. Vincent 
in 1867, was appointed Q.C. in 1883, in 1886 
was made Chief Justice of Barbados, and in 
1889 received the honour of knighthood. 

ae 
“Gun.”— 
Caistor was a city when Norwich was none, 

And Norwich was built with Caistor stone. 
This is still the vulgar pronunciation of 
“stone” and “bone.” We aw the pronun- 
ciation “bun,” witness Bunhill Fields ; done 
is still called “dun,” and none “nun.” Now 
I have a new etymology for the word 
“gun.” Any ordinary dictionary will tell 
you it is probably derived from “ engine.” 
his is absurd. It is evidently “gone,” gone 
off, old pronunciation, neither “gawn” nor 
“ gone.” BRUTUvs. 
(The origin su ted in the ‘H.E.D.’ seems much 
more probable. Your conjecture is not likely to 
find favour with philologists. } 


Tue Govrovu Nut.—This is a synonym 


for the sola nut, highly prized by cyclists for 


The tiles found this week were in almost every 
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its stimulating and sustaining properties, 
which are analogous to those of the South 
American coca. The term is included, of 
course, in the ‘N.E.D.,’ but without etymo- 
logy, unless we count as such the vague 
remark, “Presumed to belong to some African 
language.” In view of its importance, it may 
be worth while to place on record here the 
actual forms which I have found in some 
African tongues. In the Wolof of Senegambia 
it is called gowrou, in the wide-spread Hausa 
it is goro, in the Songay of Timbuctoo it is 
qouro, in the Fulah it is garru. This last may 
account for a third orthography sometimes 
met with in English—namely, saroo nut. In 
the Mandingo, spoken in the French Soudan, 
it changes its initial, and becomes wouwrou or 
woro, according to J. B. Rambaud’s ‘ Diction- 
naire,’ 1896. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Qurrics, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“To POUR OIL UPON THE WAVES,” &c.—We 
want for the Dictionary examples of this, 
in the figurative sense, before 1847. As the 

ractice itself was discussed before the Royal 
Rociety and in the press in 1774, the figura- 
tive use might arise at any time after that 
date, and ought to be found long before 1847. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 
prmaye first from some translation of Plutarch, 
ee the question before the Royal Society 
id. 

THACKERAY Quotation.—Where in Thacke- 
ray’s works shall I find the following on 
Washington Irving: “The first ambassador 
of the New World to the Old”? 

Rupotr GrosskKvNz. 

Leipzig. 


Mitton: A Tract on Locic.—In 1672 was 
published ‘Artis Logice Plenior Institutio 
ad Petri Rami Methodum Concinnata,’ by 
John Milton. Has this ever been 
either separately or as part of a collected 
edition of Milton's works ? 

Cuares R. Dawes. 


or Cromartie. —In ‘Links with 


the Past,’ by Mrs. Charles Bagot, is the 
following extract from the diary of Miss 
Mary Bagot :— 

“1823, Aug. 4. Miss Hay and Mrs. Bowdler, who 
are both with us, mentioned the following circum- 


stance, which both had seen [sic]. Lady Augusta 
Murray, who was born three months after the 
execution of her father, the Earl of Cromarty, came 
into the world with the mark of an axe and three 
drops of blood upon her throat, which she bore to 
her dying day.” 

How is this to be reconciled with the follow- 
ing entry in the ‘ Annual Register’ ?— 

“Sept. 29, 1766, died the Earl of Cromartie, in 
Poland Street. He received his late Majesty’s 
pardon for being concerned in the rebellion in 
745.’ 


H. 8. V.-W. 


Royat Descenpants.—Will any of your 
correspondents kindly inform me when 
replies appeared concerning descendants (?) 
of Princess Cicely, Viscountess Wells, 
daughter of Edward IV.? Also a reply 
relative to the family of Wellesbourne, said 
to descend from Princess Eleanor, daughter 
of King John? C. H. 


Str Georrrey Fenton.—Is anything known 
of the parentage of Sir Geoffrey Fenton, 
Secretary of State for Ireland, temp. 
Elizabeth? He married Alice Weston, and 
his daughter Catherine was the wife of “the 
great Earl” of Cork. KATHLEEN WARD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Warertoo Encravines.—A friend of mine 
has a set of coloured prints representing the 
scenes of Waterloo. Some of these are both 
drawn and engraved by Rouse, others by 
Rouse and Hamilton ; while portraits of the 
leading characters at the famous battle are 
by G. Cruikshank. Evidently they were 
originally bound up _ with letterpress. 
Perhaps one of your readers could tell me 
what value they possess at the present time. 
Their artistic merit does not appear to be 
great, but otherwise they seem to possess a 
considerable interest. 

INGLEBY. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


Frances B. Irvinc.— Can any reader 
kindly furnish me with any particulars of a 
lady named Frances B. Irving, who was 
living about 1850 ? CORONATION. 

{Fannie B. Irving published in 1888, through 
Fisher Unwin, ‘Six Girls: a Home Story,’ illus- 
trated. ] 

Dakin Famity.—I am collecting material 
for a history of the Dakin family in America, 
and should greatly appreciate any information 
of or clue to the birthplace and parentage of 
Thomas Dakin, who was born, according to 
his will, in 1624, and who was at Concord, 
Massachusetts, about 1654. 

A. H. Daxkry, Jun, 

Tenafly, New Jersey, U.S. 
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“ Roor-TREE.”—What is the origin of this? 
Morris. 

(“Two pairs of bent trees, in form resembling the 
lancet-shaped arches of a Gothic church, were set 
up on the ground and united at their apexes by a 
ridge-tree (Addy’s ‘Evolution of the English 
House,’ p. 27). We recommend the purchase of this 
book, which appeared in 1898, as a volume of the 
“Social England Series” of Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., price 4s. 6¢. ‘It is full of information 
on such subjects. } 


Funerat Fouk-Lore.—What is the origin 
of the notion that a path or road along which 
a corpse is carried on its way to burial 
becomes thereby a public highway, if it was 
not one before! This doctrine seems to be 
widely held. b. Cc. L 

[See 4"* S. xi. 213, 285, 374, 433; xii. 96, 158; 5 S. 
x. 49, 197.) 

Stoninc THE Wren.—I should be glad if 
any of your readers could tell me in what 
parts of England the custom of stoning wrens 
to death is carried on on 26 December, also if 
any one would give me a full account of this 
ceremony. N. W. Osporne. 

[See 6" S. x. 492; xi. 58, 177, 297. Consult also 
Croker’s ‘ Researches in the South of Ireland’ and 
Dyer’s ‘ British Popular Customs,’ and you will 
find what you seek.} 


“ Sxrrret.”—Is this word associated with 
the craft of Freemasonry? I am informed 
that in gardening it is applied to a reel with 
cord for aligning paths, beds, &c. Wa 

Burke's Visits To MoNMOUTHSHIRE.—Mr. 
John Morley, on p. 10 of his ‘Burke’ (“ English 
Men of Letters,” 1882 edit.), says of Burke’s 
early years, “At the date of which we are 
speaking, he used to seek a milder air at 

ristol, or in Monmouthshire or Wiltshire.” 
Can any of your readers give me any in- 
formation as to Burke's visits to Monmouth- 
shire? The local histories I have consulted 
do not mention any visits made by him to 
the neighbourhood, nor have I been able to 
glean any details from the works of Burke 
to which I have access. A. G. 


** Sauties.”— What is the derivation of this 
old Scottish word, which was in use at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
meant hired mourners at funerals? The 
only suggested derivations which | have seen 
are the Anglo-Saxon sa/, black ; the Gaelic 
sall, mockery ; and the Latin salve reginam. 
It has occurred to me that the appearance 
of these men, dressed in black cloaks with 
hoods, and carrying drooping black flags or 
banners (“deule weedes”), may have sug- 
gested a resemblance to weeping willows, 
and that the name was derived from the 


French word saule—“un saule pleureur, un 
saule qui pleure” (Littré). Many Scottish 
words in use at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century had French parentage. Sir 
Walter Scott, in his ‘Antiquary,’ describes 
|common “saulies” as miserable-looking old 
men clad with threadbare black coats, and 
tottering as if on the edge of that grave to 
which they were marshalling another ; but 
at funerals of the great there were sometimes 
as many as fifty “saulies,” and these were of 
a better class. The Rev. Robert Blair, of 
Athelstaneford, in his poem ‘The Grave, 
thus alludes to the hired mourners (I quote 
from my copy of the first edition, 1743) :— 
But see! the well-plum’d Herse comes nodding on 
Stately and slow ; and properly attended 
By the whole Sable Tribe, that painful watch 
The sick Man’s Door, and live upon the Dead, 
By letting out their Persons by the Hour 
To mimick Sorrow, when the Heart’s not sad. 
W. S. 

KincsMan.—George William Kingsman and 
Thomas Kingsman were admitted respectively 
to Westminster School in 1771 and 1775. Any 
information which would lead to _ their 
identification is desired. G. F. R. B. 


ANTINOMIAN Sect.—Mr. Havelock Ellis, in 
his useful work on ‘The Criminal,’ pp 125, 
126 (Walter Scott, 1895), says :— 

“On the whole, we may conclude that the practice 
of the instinctive and habitual criminal corresponds 
very closely with the faith of that religious sect 
who in Commonwealth days held ‘ that heaven and 
all happiness consists in the acting of those things 
which are sin and wickedness,’ and ‘that such men 
and women are most perfect and like to God or 
eternity, which do commit the greatest sins with 
least remorse.’ ” 

Can this peculiar sect be identified ? 
Ricuarp H. THoRNTON, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Gaztay Famity.—Search is now being 
made for the birthplace of John Gazlay, an 
Englishman, who emigrated to America in 
1717, and settled at Goshen, Orange County, 
New York. Family tradition, possibly erro- 
neous, attributes to him a Welsh origin. 
|Major-General Sir Alfred Gaselee is of 
lopinion that there is no possibility of 
| relationship with his family, which deduces 
a descent from a Gaselee, possibly a con- 

tinental emigrant, who is found at Ports- 

mouth in 1650. There is, of course, the village 
of Gasely, in Suffolk, to supply a place-name, 
and Sir Alfred Gaselee is so kind as to inform 

me of a family of Gazeley in England. I 
shall be very grateful for names and addresses 
of members of this family, or for extracts 
from church registers, or instances of the 
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occurrence of the name, for an account of 
the family which I am now printing. 
ARIBERT GAZLAY. 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Cincinnati. 


T1s’s Eve.—The other day I was conversing 


with a man about a prospective event. | 


“Yes,” said he, “it will be on Tib’s Eve, 
neither before nor after Christmas,” express- 
ing thus his incredulity as to the function 
ever coming off. I see that Miss Baker records 
the saying, but makes no comment as to its 
origin. Is it known in other counties ? 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
[See 8 S. iv. 507; v. 58, 132, 193, 298, 438; vi. 213.] 


Mrs. JAMes DENN oR DeNNE.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply the maiden name 
and parentage of Mrs. he Denn or Denne 
(mother of the first Countess Beauchamp), 
whose portrait by Reynolds is at Madresfield ? 
It is said that her name was Hippisley, but 
it is not known upon what evidence. Infor- 
mation concerning her husband, James Denne, 
is also desired. Sr. GEorGE. 


UNCOVERING AT THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
—It would be interesting to know when this 
practice first became a recognized custom. 
Can any of your correspondents decide this 
question? I have an impression that it was 
unknown before the accession of the late 

ueen, and that it became a common 
observance especially to denote public sym- 

thy after the death of the Prince Consort. 

n country places it has not yet taken root, 
for many of the most enthusiastically loyal 
people will neither stand nor uncover at the 
well-known sounds. F. T. 


Gwynetu.—This is an old Welsh Christian 
name. What is the proper form—Gwyneth 
or Gweneth? On a tombstone in Monkton 
Priory Church, Pembroke, it is spelt Geneth. 
Gwynedd, pronounced Gwyneth, was the old 
name for a portion of North Wales, but I 
presume this is a different word. 

J. P. Lewis. 


Gerarp HaAmMILTon, 1729-96.— 
In M. E. Cumming Bruce’s ‘ Family Records 
of the Bruces and the Cumyns’ (1870), p. 366, 
it is stated that James Bruce of Kinnaird 
(the African traveller) entered Harrow School 
on 21 January, 1742, together with the above 
and other kinsmen. The ‘D.N.B. says that 
“Single-Speech Hamilton” was educated at 
Winchester and Oriel, where he matriculated, 
in 1745, at the age of sixteen. Was he also 
at Harrow under Dr. Cox? A. R. Bay.ey. 

St. t’s, Malvern. 


Sttver OrnaMENts.—I nave an old silver 
necklet (in two parts as bracelets) in ten 
small plates, with representations of the 
Annunciation, &c., on them, some worn so 
that the subject is difficult to distinguish. 
The plates are three, four, and five sided, 
| and slightly open-worked at the top of each. 
No hall-mark. Can any one tell me of a 
work on silver ornaments, or any way in 
which I could find the probable date and 
history ? 


“Wyrat.”—In Harl. MS. 1419a (a list of 
the effects of Henry VIIL. in 1547) the follow- 
ing is said (on folio 169) to be “at West- 
minster” :— 

“‘Item three staves, every of theym having a 

picke with two graynes at the nether end and a 
wyrall of Iron tynned.” 
There are several references to “a virall of 
golde” in other parts of the same MS. What 
is the meaning of this word? There is no 
trace of it in my edition of Halliwell’s 
* Archaic and Provincial Words’ (1855). 


Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


Beplics. 
OBELISK AT ST. PETER'S. 
(9 §. viii. 405, 505.) 

Mr. Prerpornt has copied his inscrip- 
tions well, albeit I note the absence of DE 
before TRIBV IvDA in his first one. The 
inscription which he cites from Gorringe is 
not so illegible as he imagines; nor is its 
comparative illegibility due so much to three 
centuries of rain and dust (called in to account 
for it by Gorringe) as to its great altitude 
above the spectator. It is also on the west 
side, and just at the summit. I was able to 
make out nearly half of it without the aid of 
glasses. It may be of interest to remind him 
that Poggio Bracciolini, who visited and noted 
well what he saw of the ancient monuments 
in the Eternal City at the close of the Pon- 
tificate of Martin V. (1445), refers to the 
obelisk “qui est in Vaticano a C, Cesare 
Caligula positus Divo Augusto et Divo 
Tiberio sacer.” It is also mentioned by the 
Pilgrim of Einsiedeln circa a.p. 800. It was 
probably the first imported to Rome of the 
non-Egyptian obelisks, that is to say, of the 
imitation ones. As Pliny says, “factus in 
imitatione eius quem fecerat Sesostridis filius 
Nuncoreus” (‘ H.N.,’ lib. xxxvi. c. xi.). . The 
lunacy of Caius, as we know from other evi- 
dences, was conspicuously megalomaniac. It 
has been attempted by Middleton, Lanciani, 


and others to make out that his bridge (pons) 
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from the Palatine to the Capitoline Temple 
of Jove must have been of wood. Closer 
study of Caligula’s works and life should 
convince the intelligent that such a man was 
not to be put off by a piece of merely dexter- 
ous carpentry. As, however, the present 
excavations at that site have revealed con- 
clusively that the Augusteum, over the roof 
of which the said bridge passed to that of the 
Basilica Julia, was reconstructed e fundamentis 
by Hadrian, it is unlikely that any traces of 
that earlier, and maniacal, experiment will 
be found, such, for instance, as bases of its 
piers, &c. The bringing over of the gigantic 
obelisk, however, was grandly on the side of 
sanity, as well as the construction of the 
magnificent ship that brought it. Later on, 
however, Caius must needs construct a mole 
and two colossal barges on the tiny lake of 
Nemi, beneath whose placid waters they 
must lie probably for ever. 
Sr. BADDELEY. 


Absence from England has prevented my 
correcting in due time an error which appears 
in one of the inscriptions in my reply at the 
last reference. TRIBV IVDA should read DE 
TRIBV IVDA. Ropert Prerpornt. 


Sraunton, WorcESsTERSHIRE (9*" viii. 383, 
510; ix, 11, 92).—The heading is again inap- 
a to the contribution of Mr. Cann 

UGHEs regarding the history of “Staunton 
in the Forest of Dean,” inasmuch as that 
Staunton is Staunton, Gloucestershire, not 
“Staunton, Worcestershire.” 

With regard to the other contribution 
which appears with it from Mr. Joun 
Horsson Matruews, I should be inclined to 
doubt if the gentleman of “ Pauntley, 
Gloucestershire,” who “married the heiress 
of Staunton,” found his bride “in the same 
county.” Pauntley, Gloucestershire, adjoins 
Staunton, Worcestershire, but is a long way 
from Staunton, Gloucestershire. 

W. DILKeE. 


Beau BruMMet Barpey p’AUREVILLY 
(9 S. ix. 8, 96).—With regard to this query, 
I have pleasure in replying that a translation 
by my friend Mr. Douglas Ainslie was pub- 
lished by Dent & Co. in 1897. 1 was espe- 
cially interested in this, for ten or Aen wt 
years earlier I had myself translated the 

klet, for the publication of which I had 
obtained M. Calmann Lévy’s or M. Lemerre’s 
written permission. But it was too soon 
for the renascent interest i 
and no publisher could be found for my MS. 
Consequently, when M. Lévy wrote to Mr. 


in dandyism, | 
| affairs. He was all for the Union, and along 


his translation, I had the pleasure of trans- 
ferring to him the rights granted to me. 

If Mr. Hrart will refer to a short paper 
on ‘Dandyism’ in Temple Bar (January, 
1891 or 1892, I think), it may Lag $5 | answer 
his question as to how and why D’Aurevilly 
and other French writers interested them- 
selves in the “Dux dandiorum.” Barbey 
d’Aurevilly was a native of Caen, and when 
a youth had seen Brummell in his decadence 
and consulship there, before Palmerston, on 
the dandy’s own representation of its useless- 
ness, had abolished the office. At Caen 
Brummell lies under a modest stone in the 
Protestant cemetery. But D’Aurevilly (as is 
patent in all his writings) had dandyism in 
the blood and marrow, and he was “suckled ” 
upon its not then “outworn creed.” He was 
the first to show its inner meaning and philo- 
sophy (before Baudelaire) as the quint- 
essence of character, and, moreover, he 
perused Jesse's proof - sheets before the 
“Magpie’s” book on Brummell was pub- 
lished. The ordinarily accepted cock-nosed 
portrait of Brummell is most unsatisfactory, 
and I possess what I believe to be a far more 
authentic likeness of him after his fall from 
the hand of Wilkie. This was exhibited at 
the Eton Exhibition, when Sir George Scharf 
(the editor of the catalogue) declined to give 
the attribution his sanction on the ground 
that it differed too greatly from the accepted 
portrait ; but it far more closely resembles 
that by Dighton (exhibited in the Victorian 
Exhibition) and the little figure published 
in Gronow’s book. <A. ForBes SIEVEKING. 

{D’Aurevilly’s tract is one of a few opuscules he 
printed in Caen in very limited editions, some dozen 
or so copies. Before the production of Mr. Tree’s 
‘Last of the Dandies’ we purchased a copy of the 
book in question for twenty-five francs. ] 


Gates or Park, EpINnpuRGH 
(9 §. vii. 288).—With reference to a ques- 
tion about the disappearance of the fine old 
wrought-iron gates from the lodge at Gogar 
House, Midlothian, I have to say that they 
have been removed for the purpose of their 
being repaired. When so repaired they are 
to be erected at Sauchieburn, in Stirlingshire, 
the property of Mrs. Steel-Maitland, who 
also owns Gogar House. The gates were 
designed to guard the north or seaward 
entrance of Caroline Park House (near 
Granton, Edinburgh), built by George, first 
Earl of Cromartie. At the time he built the 
house (1685) he was Viscount Tarbat, b 
which title he was long known in Scottish 


with his peers received English gold for his 


Ainslie to ask his authority for publishing | services towards that end. He thus sat in 
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the last Scots Parliament, that which dis- 
solved itself in 1707 on the consummation of 
the Union. Throughout the filigree ironwork 
in Caroline Park—in the balustrades for the 
staircases and in the railing of a balcony over 
the south entrance, as well as in the above- 
mentioned gates—the rose and thistle are 
conspicuously worked, symbols of the union 
of England with Scotland, which the builder 
of Caroline Park had so much at heart. 
Tarbat’s character is excellently drawn in 
‘The Union of England and Scotland,’ by my 
colleague Dr. Mackinnon, Lecturer on His- 
tory in this university. 
Davip Fraser Harris. 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


An HevsKARIAN Rarity In THE BopDLEIAN 
Liprary (9 §. viii. 378).—Mr. E. 8. Dopcson 
states that “the late Mr. Llewelyn Thomas, 
Vice-Principal of Jesus College...... marked 
(illegally) in pencil upon the margin of the 
Bodleian copy of M. Vinson’s ‘ Bibliography’ 
some useful corrections,” &c. The corrections 
were not written by Mr. Thomas, but by a 
member of the staff of the library, and I do 
not understand why Mr. Dopeson, who knew 
Mr. Thomas’s handwriting, should charge 
him after his death with an “ illegal” act. 

Recinatp L. Poors. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


WILLIAM THE ConquEror’s HALF BRoTHERS 
AND Sisters (9 S. viii. 199, 293, 525 ; ix. 36). 
—Following up Mrs. VapE-WALPoLE’s inter- 
esting investigations as to the relations of 
the Conqueror, perhaps some reader could 
inform me if there be any truth in a state- 
ment which I have heard that a sister (perhaps 
own sister) was married to a certain noble- 
man named Le Nez, who was killed at the 
battle of Hastings, and whose name appears 
on the roll of Battle Abbey. I should be 
glad to know if the story has | foundation. 


“ AcRIGHT”=ALL RIGHT (9 §. viii. 240, 312, 
413, 493; ix. 72).— None of the compounds 
cited by L. L. K. is quite on all fours with 
alright. To speak only of those of which all 
forms a part. In these the first element (a/-) 
either entirely alters the meaning, as in 
already, almost, or gives it force and exten- 
sion, as in almighty. These words, in short, 
are needed, and it is merely a question of 
convenience whether we write all-mighty or 
almighty. We cannot, however, say “all 
most hysterical” when we mean “almost 
Look, now, at all right. This 
phrase, in nine cases out of ten in which it is 


used, is pleonastic ; the a// is not needed, and 
adds nothing to the force of the phrase. In 


such cases, then, nothing can be said in favour 
of alright ; it does but tend to perpetuate a 
vicious form of expression. But when all 
right is needed—as when we predicate right- 
ness of a number of things or of one thing 
in its totality—alright would still be objec- 
tionable, being ambiguous. It is true that 
all right may be used ambiguously too, but 
that is beside the mark. Cc B. 


Is it quite certain that the phrase “all 
right” has had “such a long lease of collo- 

uial importance” as Mr. BayNE supposes ? 
2 a letter bearing date 28 April, 1824, from 
Mr. Robert Hamond, a well-known spurte 
character, to Selby, the naturalist, and prin 
in the Transactions of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Naturalists’ Society (vol. ii. p. 400), 
it is used apparently as a neologism : “Tam 
happy in being able to rm Iam now in the 
fashionable term ‘all right.’” It would be 
well to know what earlier instances could be 
cited. I have not succeeded in finding one 
in Dr. Murray’s ‘Dictionary, and I cannot 
help thinking that the expression originated 
in coaching days, when it was certainly the 
common exclamation of guard or ostler as a 
signal for the coachman to drive off. 


ave 


BREADCRUMBS AND THE Devit S. viii. 
383).—-When we children were careless with 
our bread our mother used to admonish us 
very seriously to be more careful of it, and 
never to throw away “das liebe Gut” (the 
precious thing), always adding, “Perhaps 
you will one day eat sharp stones.” That 
was in Anhalt. In Berlin it is regarded as a 
sin to throw the remnants of bread into the 
dust-bin ; they should be put on the fire. 

G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


Cossen or Cosen S. viii. 523).—A family 
named Cossens resided at St. Ives, Cornwall, 
in the seventeenth century. Many _refer- 
ences to them will be found in my ‘ History 
of St. Ives,’ &c. (Elliot Stock, 1892). One or 
two families of the same name were resident 
in Gloucestershire from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century. As to these I have many 
notes. Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


‘‘Gop SPEED YOU AND THE BEADLE” (9 §, 
viii. 422; ix. 12).— Mr. MacMIicnakt has 
made an attempt to explain this saying 
which demands no criticism beyond a re- 
minder that a different meaning is possible 
if we construe the phrase with both substan- 
tives in the same grammatical case; the 
interpretation then is “God and the beadle 
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save you.” There is no need to dwell on the 
characteristics of the human representative 
of authority, which are sufficiently embodied 
in the word “ beadledom.” 
Yourcorrespondent’sassertion that “beetle” 
in the phrase “as deaf as a beetle” means the 
implement so named does not accord with the 
popular interpretation, which connects the 
word with the insect. It may be supported by 
citing the phrase “as deaf as a post”; but 
“as deaf as a beetle” may with equal likeli- 
hood be an offshoot of “as blind as a beetle,” 
where identity with the coleopter need hardly 
questioned. Popular ideas of animal life, 
as expressed in salar phrases, are not always 
correct. Compare “as deaf as an adder,” “as 
blind as a bat,” &c. F. Apams. 


Mortara: Arro (9 §. viii. 443).—The 
following work, which may be of assistance 
to your correspondent, will be found in the 
library of the South Kensington Museum :— 

“* Parmigiano (Francesco Mazzola, called): Della 
Vita e del Lavori di Francesco Mazzola detto Il 
Parmigianino; Memoria di Anton Enrico Mortara. 
8vo, Casalmaggiore, 1846." 

EverarD Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


_ SNoW-FEATHERS viii. 403, 494).—The 
idea that snowflakes are the feathers of 
eese seems general in Europe. In Thorpe’s 
Northern Mythology,’ vol. iii. p. 98, we read : 
“The German traditions relating to Holda are 
current chiefly in Hesse and Thuringia. She is 
believed to influence the atmospheric phenomena. 
When the sun shines Holda is said to be combing 
her hair; when it snows, she is making her bed.” 
See also Grimm’s ‘Teutonic Mythology,’ 
vol. iii. p. 1088. A common German nursery 
rime begins :— 
The angels have made their beds on high, 
And down to the earth the feathers fly. 
And according to Kohler the children in 
Voigtland have a game in which they sing : 
Ring, a ring of roses, 
Who sits within ? 
The old 
What does he do? 
He strips feathers, 
And bites quills: 
which seems to imply that the Barbarossa of 
legend spends his enchanted hours in manu- 
facturing snowstorms. It is in Voigtland, 
too, that snow is personified as a goose in 
the saying :— 
The white goose in February 
Broods blessing for the whole year. 
And the same conception is to be met with 
elsewhere, for, according to an article on 
Russian children in the Ural mountains, pub- 


| shaking the down ( 


lished in St. Nicholas, November, 1891, the 
little ones have a song beginning :— 
Daddy, 
Let your white geese fy; 
Send the wind to drive them 
All across the sky. 
In Poitou when snow falls it is said that 
the Holy Virgin is plucking her geese and 
in Pineau, ‘ Le Folk- 
lore du Poitou,’ p. 520, ed. 1892). G. W. 


The following old rime is still popular in 
Sheftield, and sung by the pM ans when 
snow begins to fall. There are various ver- 
sions of it, but this is the one I remember in 
my early days :— 

Snow, snow faster, 

Old Sally Baster, 

She’s killing geese in Scotland 

And sending feathers here. 

CHARLES GREEN. 
18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


Ranutpu, or Cuester (9 §. viii. 
404).—Ormerod’s ‘ History of Cheshire,’ 1882, 
vol. i. p. 53, gives a charter of Randle the 
third, surnamed Blundevill, to his barons of 
Cheshire (in Latin, also an English transla- 
tion), made about the year 1218, granting 
them many privileges. The above liberties 
were confirmed by Prince Edward, son of 
Henry IIIL., in 1265, which confirmation is 
given in Latin. The prince when king (1300) 
again confirmed it. It contains other deeds 
of grants by the Earls of Chester. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


“Two BLADES OF GRASS” (9° §. ix. 47).— 
T. W.E. says that “the well-known observation 
of the king in ‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’......was, in 
fact, ‘chaff’ of the platitudes of our — 
speeches.” Surely the whole passage might 
be more accurately descri as a bitin 
criticism of politicians who placed persona 
and party interests above those of their 
country. W. H. Hew. 


SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY PLAGIARY: 
*Vinpex Aneticus’ (9 §. viii. 457).—It 
seems doubtful whether many of the words 
vilipended by Vindex had, when he wrote, 
got into circulation. John Cockeram’s 
‘English Dictionarie’ of 1623 seems to be 
responsible for the bulk of them. The Oxford 
University Press have cut down Cockeram’s 
hbubulecitate (“to ery like a cowboy”) to 
bulbitate. 1 notice that the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ states (vol. ix. 62) that 
Carew’'s ‘Epistle’ “appeared in the second 
edition of Camden’s ‘ Eeensien’ 1605.” 


Were there really two editions of 1605 ; 
and, if so, in what points do they differ 
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There is, as Mr. Curry says, an edition of 
1614 in which the ‘Epistle’ appears ; and 
the edition of 1623 is called “the third im- 
pression reviewed, corrected and encreased.” 
A fourth edition appeared in 1629; and the 
1636 edition is described on the title as “The 
fift impression, by the industry and care of 
John Philipot.” 

Are we to assume an error in both the 
title-pages quoted ? 0. O 


ADJECTIVAL CHANGE (9" 8. viii. 462).—The 
form “a large-size bowl” is, I think, a revival 
of that which poets of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries not seldom employed. I 
instance Spenser’s “light-foote Faeries” 
(‘Teares of Muses,’ 31); Chapman’s “the 
curl’d-head Greeks” (‘Iliad,’ ii. 380); Her- 
rick’s “ sweet-breath nimphs ” (‘ Hesper.,’ 355, 
ed. Ald.), “‘every......smooth-skin tree” (522, 
1, 41), and—in a prose title 599—“a sowre- 
breath Lady.” Cuas. P. PHinn. 

Watford. 


TonTINE (9"" ix. 8)..—Your correspondent 
will find much interesting information on 
this subject in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for January, 1791, and several long com- 
munications in 3™ ii. ; 4S. ix, x. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“GENTLE SHEPHERD, TELL ME WHERE” (9% 
S. viii. 423, 530).—The glee entitled ‘The 
Wreath,’ to which Dickens refers in ‘ Edwin 
Drood,’ and of which Mr. Essworrta supplies 
the words, was composed by J. Mazzinghi 
and forms No. 2634 of the ‘ Musical Bouquet.’ 
I am not aware exactly when this piece of 
music was published, but it has certainly 
been in my possession for thirty-five years. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


ARMS OF MARRIED WoMEN (9"" §. ix. 28).— 
Nisbet gives the following :— 

“By the custom of nations wives may use the 
arms of their husbands: for being in their families 
they have a right to the honour and privileges of 
the same: as Hoppingius de Lure Insignium, 
par. 8, ‘Ratio qui transit in alterius familiam is 
ejus origine, nomine et privelegiis gaudet, nobilita- 
tusque et dignitatis sit particeps, adeo ut insignia 
deferendi jus transeunti denegari non possit, atque 
omnis uxor transit in familiam mariti; ergo uxori 
jus deferendi insignia mariti recte denegari non 
poterit.’ Though the wife be ignoble and a bastard, 
she has the right to make use of the arms of her 
husband ; as our author, ‘Non impedit quod uxor 
ignobilis et plebeia, maritus vero nobilis extat, 
similiter non refert, quod mulier spuria ; nam nulla 
major unio quam conjugalis, nec negamus quin 
oleum non consecratum consecrato possit oleo com- 
misceri.’ But it is not so with the ignoble husband 


who has a noble wife; by her he is not nobilitate, 
nor can properly carry her arms, because wives 
receive honour from their husbands, but do not 
give it; as our author, ‘ Vir ignobilis ducendo 
uxorem nobilem, non nobilitetur per eam cum 
accipiant non adferunt nubentes mulieres digni- 
tatem.’ After the husband’s decease the widow 
may continue to have the arms of her husband upon 
all her utensils, but if she proves vicious or un- 
chaste she loses the honours of her husband, says 
our author; and if she marry again, she must follow 
the condition of her second husband, and cannot 
use the arms of her first husband, whose honour she 
loses, which holds with us and in England,” &c. 
Guillim does not agree with the above. After 
giving various examples of the arms of 
widows impaled with the arms of their hus- 
bands in a lozenge, he says :— 

‘Thus much for the bearing of widows, who may 
on no pretence whatsoever bear either their Paternal 
Coat ortheir Husbands single ; for if inan Escutcheon 
or Shield then it will be taken for the bearing of a 
man, and if ina Lozenge, then the proper bearing 
for a Maiden Gentlewoman.” 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Borrow’s (9 §. viii. 523).—The 
original MS. of Borrow’s collection of Tran- 
sylvanian gipsy words is in the British 
Museum. . It consists of about 25 pages, not 
overcrowded with writing, and, to the best of 
my belief, it has not yet appeared in print. 
The late Mr. Groome once stated that the 
compiler had not collected the vocabulary in 
Transylvania, but had simply extracted the 
words from Bright’s ‘Travels in Hungary’ 
(1818), and Borrow never refuted the accu- 
sation (cf. Academy, 13 June, 1874). The 
collection is poor compared with that pub- 
lished by the Archduke Joseph, who has 
written also a grammar of the tongue spoken 
by the Hungarian gipsies (under the title of 
Csibakero Sziklariben,’ 1889). The 
Lord’s Prayer printed by Borrow in_ his 
‘Romano Lavo-lil’ differs considerably from 
the text given by the archduke, hone both 
versions are professedly derived from_the 
same source. . L. K. 


O, Iam not of gentle clan, 
I am sprung from Gypsy tree ; 
And I will be no gentleman, 
But an Egyptian free. 
| may perhaps mention that I have in 
my copy of ‘The Zincali,’ published by John 
Murray, London, 1872, not only a charming 
portrait of the author of that delightful book, 
containing pictures of life, high, middle, and 
low, in the byways of the land of Gil Blas, 
entitled ‘The Bible in Spain,’ but also a long 
chapter on ‘The Language of the Gitanos,’ 
and one on ‘Specimens of Gypsy Dialects,’ 
from which the following is quoted : “ Llundun 
baro foro, bishwar mai baro sar Cosvaro” 
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(“London [is] a big city, twenty times more 
big than Colosvar ”). 
Henry Geratp Hore. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


Tue Otpest in ENGLAND (9 
ix. 9).—I believe Ripon claims this privilege, 
and alleges that it began in 886, and in this 
belief held a most gorgeous “ Millenary 
Celebration ” in August, 1886, which is beauti- 
fully and fully rendered in a volume published 
by ir. William Harrison, of Ripon, in 1892. 
The earliest wakeman was James Percival in 
1400, and the first charter is dated 26 June, 
1604,under which Hugh Ripley, the last wake- 
man, was made first mayor. 

Lancaster claims, and with justice, I think, 
to be the oldest town in the North, and 
possibly in England. There is in my custody 
as Town Clerk the earliest existing charter, 
that granted by the Earl of Moreton (after- 
wards King John) in 1193. A detailed account 
of this and our other charters, written by my 

redecessor and friend Mr. W. O. Roper, 


‘S.A., will be found in Archeological 


Journal, lv. 359-66, and in the 7'ransactions | 
of the Historic Society of Lancashire and | 


Cheshire (vol. xxxv., O.S., 1-14). There 
are seventeen charters of Lancaster, many 
in beautiful condition and with rare seals. 
The town also possesses a fine seal, believed 
to be of the time of Henry III. 

Your correspondent will, I hope, draw 
much information as to the charters of towns 
which may be older than Lancaster—e.y., 
Winchester, York, Southampton—but as its 
Town Clerk I shall require very strong 
proof before I admit any evidence more con- 
clusive than the grand old Moreton charter 
of the Burgh of the Camp on the Loyne 
— Loynecaster. 

T. Cann Hucnes, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


Lostwithiel in Cornwall may or may not 
be the oldest borough in England, but it 
certainly ranks as one of the oldest. 

There is in possession of the Corporation a 
charter by Robert de Cardinan, Ric. I., 1190- 
1200, 

**Quod ego Rob(ertus) de Cardinan dedi et con- 
cessi et hac presenti carta confirmavi omnibus 
Burgensibus meis et hominibus de Lostuuidiel,” &c. 

The report made by the Hist. MSS. Com. 
on the muniments of the borough (but not 
yet published) states that 
“the wording and provisions of this deed are alike 
—— interesting; they illustrate the first 
growth of a borough out of a village and manor 7 


the grant of liberties by the private owner and lord, 
which afterwards are confirmed and enlarged by the 
authority of the king.” 


There is also an Jnspeximus by Edw. II. of a 
charter granted by Richard, Earl of Cornwall 
and King of the Romans, to the burgesses of 
Lostwythiel and Penkneke, dated at Watling- 
ton, 13 July, 12th of his reign (1268). 

R. F.S.A.(Scot.). 

Lostwithiel. 


“EVE stoop AT THE GARDEN GATE” (9 §, 
viii. 463).—I believe that the author is 
Rudyard Kipling and that the lines are not 
to be found in any “collection of poems.” 
They occur as a pseudo-quotation in one of 
his short stories, called ‘Mrs. Hauksbee Sits 
Out,’ originally published, I think, as the 
Christmas number of one of the illustrated 

pers, and republished in ‘Under the 
Jeodars.’ 

The verses as they appear in the story are 
not consecutive, as conversation breaks in at 
intervals, but the poem as it stands is as 
follows :— 
| Fair Eve knelt close to the guarded gate in the hush 

of an Eastern spring, 
She saw the flash of the Angel’s sword, the gleam of 
the Angel’s wing. 


| And because she was so beautiful, and because she 
could not see 

| How fair were the pure white cyclamens crushed 

dying at her knee 


He plucked a Rose from the Eden Tree where the 
four great rivers met. 


And though for many a Cycle past that Rose in the 
dust hath lain 

With her who bore it upon her breast when she 
passed from grief and pain, 

There was never a daughter of Eve but once, ere the 
tale of her years be done, 

Shall know the scent of the Eden Rose but once 
beneath the sun ! 

Though the years may bring her joy or pain, fame, 
sorrow or sacrifice, 

The hour that brought her the scent of the Rose, 
she lived it in Paradise. 

I should add that all editions of ‘ Under 
the Deodars’ do not contain this story. I 
quote from the édition de lure, vi. 68, 9 


“Miscurer-Nicut” (9 S. ix. 48).—The 
date for the mischievous practices is Hallow- 
e’en, 31 October, but at Leeds the celebrations 
of 5 November have evidently attracted 
without absorbing the mischief and the 
bonfires of the earlier date. The following 
tricks have been perpetrated to my know- 
ledge on “mischief-night.” One custom is 
to ask at a cottage for a drink of water, 
and while the water is being fetched to 
stuff the hinge side of the door with mussel 
shells. Then when the water has been drunk, 
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and an attempt is made by the cottager to 
shut the door, there is a considerable 
crunching of the shells and some annoyance. 
A worse trick is to select two houses with 
doors exactly opposite to one another, in a 
quiet street, and tie the handles together 
with a strong rope, allowing just so much 
slackness on the rope that one of the doors 
may be opened a short distance. It is the 
custom then to arrange that both doors shall 
be knocked at simultaneously. The fun 
begins with seeing the different occupiers 
pulling against one another in the attempts 
to open their doors. The usual result is that 
the door with the stronger individual behind 
it is opened a little, and the other not at all. 
The cabbage stuinp, which also plays a part 
in Hallowe'en divination, is sometimes flung 
at a door and left there. There are many 
other mischievous practices for the occasion, 
but it is remarkable that 4 November, as 
stated by the querist, has been selected as | 
the date at S. ArTHuR MayaLL. | 

J. O. Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic | 
and Provincial Words,’ 1878, says that in 
Yorkshire it is held on May eve ; and the Rev. 
Thomas Wright, M.A., in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Obsolete and Provincial English,” adds that 
the evening of 30 April in Yorkshire was 
so called because many pranks are played by 
youths of both sexes. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Hocnet or HoGnayte Money (4* §. ii. 
275; 9% S. v. 287, 459; vi. 56*).—To the 
information already collected I add a refer- 
ence to the facts given in the Susser 
Archeological Collections, vol. xli. pp. 37, 47, 
and note, and to Archcologia, vol. xxxv. 
p. 413, where hogling money is stated not to 

ave been paid in Minchinhampton after the 
year 1595. I hope that some one interested in 
the matter will investigate all these instances 
and the others noted in ‘H.E.D.’ (where 
hogler also should be looked up) and ‘ E.D.D..,’ 
and ascertain, if possible, the time of paymentt | 
and the geographical distribution of the! 
words. Thereafter will arise the question of 
the origin of the name and its relation, if any, 
to the French aguillauneuf (see the many 


* See also ‘ Hoglinge Money’ (3™ S. iii. 423) and 
* Hogenstore,’ ‘ Hognor Bread, ’‘ Hoggenor’s Money’ | 
(9 S. iii. 263). 

t I believe I am correct in stating that the church- 
wardens’ accounts presented at Easter do not | 


variants of this word in Godefroy) and the 
Scottish hogmanay. Q. V. 


“Ourriper” (9 viii. 462 ; ix. 17).—My 
mother (who was born in 1821) well remembers 
in her young days, near Drewsteignton in 
Devon, hearing what we now call “ travellers” 
spoken of as “ outriders” when they came to 
visit the country districts. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


This word, as applied to travellers from 
the neighbouring towns who drive round the 
villages for orders, principally beer and 
grocery, is still used daily by the cottagers of 
the Down country. Grorce C. PEAcHEy. 


Freaks oF NatTurRE (98. viii. 482).—The 
issue for December, 1901, of the Stone T'rades 
Journal contains a paragraph headed ‘Curious 
Markings on Marble.’ It has evidently been 
culled from a U.S. contemporary, and (some- 
what shortened) runs :— 


** Many persons look for pictures in the graining 
and markings of stone, and frequently some very 
beautiful effects are traced in martes slabs. Perhaps 
some of the most curious of these /wsi [sic] nature 
are to be found in the Illinois State House, where 
yresentments ranging from a portrait of Commodore 
Vanderbilt to a donkey are to be found. On one 
panel is to be seen a convalescent boy reclining in a 
chair, a white covering drawn diagonally across 
his body. The sad smile, wan face, lines made by 
recent suffering, are all clearly shown. Another 


| panel presents a mountain crag and a bird’s nest. 


The mother bird sits on a scraggy tree, and her 
open mouth shows her screaming a — against 
the intrusion of a boy bent on despoiling her home. 
Across the corridor is a mountain scene. A huge 
leopard and a human giant are face to face, with a 
narrow chasm dividing the ledges on which they 
stand. The leopard is in a crouching attitude 
indicative of a determination to leap the barrier o 
space and have it out with his adversary. The 


| most striking representations are likenesses of 


Napoleon and Josephine. Oddly enough, the panels 
on which they appear are close together, and so 
placed that Josephine is looking across at the man 
who made her love a football. Each picture is full 
length. There is something regal in the bearing of 
Josephine as she holds her fan in one hand and with 
the other draws about her the ermine robe she 
wears. The once mighty conqueror is gazing sorrow- 
fully over the waters from the shore of the Island 
of St. Helena. The Napoleonic hat and features 
are finely depicted, and there is something in the 
pose that suggests the memory of great power, while 
on the face of Josephine may be traced something 
of pity and forgiveness.” 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


A remarkable instance of this Jusus nature 


contain payments and receipts of the Easter festival, occurred a few days after the death of the 
late Dean Vaughan, of Llandaff. There sud- 
| denly appeared on the wall of Llandaff 


but only those since the preceding Michaelmas. 
The Easter offerings would fall into the Michaelmas 
account, 
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Cathedral a large blotch of dampness or 
some minute fungus, forming a lifelike outline 
of the dean’s head and face. It was photo- 
graphically reproduced in one or both of the 
Jardiff daily papers at the time. 
Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Masouican Bacint oN CHURCHES AT 
Pisa AND ELsEwHere (9*" 8. viii. 503).—See 
an article by Mr. C. D. Fortnum in Archeo- 
logia, vol. xlii. (1869), at pp. 379-86. The 
bacini at 8S. Pietro in Grado, S. Andrea, 
S. Sisto, and S. Francesco, at Pisa, seem to 
be considered by Fortnum to be in general 
Italian. At 8. Cecilia, among many Italian 
bacini, he found one which he describes as 
ancient Persian or Damascus faience. After 
describing the bacini in churches at Rome 
and elsewhere, he sums up thus :— 

“From the foregoing facts it may be inferred 
that very few of the bacini now found in the 
churches of Italy are other than of Italian manu- 
facture. The adoption of such a method of decora- 
tion may or may not have had its origin at Pisa, 
and was manifestly in great favour there; but I 
am inclined to think that the story of the Majorcan 
dishes, captured and built in as trophies in the 
church walls, is apocryphal.” 

ALIQUIS. 

“ MacHINE” = Pusiic Coacu (9 viii. 
462 ; ix. 37).—The “machine” was known in 
Bristol in 1754, two years earlier than the 
date quoted by Mr. HotpeN 
at the last reference. In an advertisement 
in Felix Farley's Journal, issued at Bristol 
the “ Bristol Flying Machine ” was announced 
to start for London on 24 February, 1754, at 
2 aM. The journey was performed in two 
days. My collection of broadsheets, news- 
paper cuttings, &c., relating to Bristol con- 
tains woodcuts of two of the “machines” 
that went from Bristol to London in 1756, 
viz., “The Bristol Machine,” which started 
from the “ White Lion,” Broad Street, Bristol, 
and arrived at the “Saracen’s Head,” Friday 
Street, London; and “The Old London 
Machine,” which started from the ‘‘ White 
Hart,” Broad Street, Bristol, and on the 
return journey took up passengers at the 
“ One Bell,” in the Strand, the “ Bell Savage,” 
on Ludgate Hill, and the “Three Cups,” in 
Bread Street. These two machines were built 
on steel springs: one has the appearance of 
a miniature state carriage, the other looking 
unmistakably like a sedan chair on a large 
scale elevated on a frame. They were drawn 
by six horses, a man riding on one of 
the leaders, the coachman or “ whip” being 
seated on the front of the machine, on a 
platform detached from the body or coach. 


In the year 1763—and probably before—the 
journey was performed in one day by the 
machines which started from the “ Rummer 
Tavern,” High Street, Bristol, and arrived at 
the “Three Cups,” Bread Street, London. 
Incidentally, I may mention that an original 
board, with particulars of the fares of the 
coaches to London, is still preserved at the 
“Rummer Hotel.” It is somewhat curious 
that some of my newspaper cuttings relating 
to the light post coaches and machines which 
verformed the journey from Bristol to 
ondon, vid Bath, in the year 1784, contain— 
among the names of the persons by whom 
the journeys were performed—the name of 
Pickwick, who probably resided in or near 
Bath. The earlier advertisements contain 
the words “performed if God permit,” or 
“God permitting,” in much the same form as 
the old bills of lading relating to the cargo 
of a ship. Long before 1754 there were 
coaches running between Bristol and London 
which were called “Flyers,” and advertise- 
ments of other coaches announced that they 
would “fly”—hence, probably, the term 
“fly,” which even now is frequently used as a 
description of the ordinary cab. It is, I 
think, not very difficult to imagine how the 
“machine ” came to be described as a “ flying 
machine.” G. E. WEaARE. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


When I lived in Scotland the name 
“machine” was almost the only one used for 
a carriage in country places, especially, if I 
remember rightly, one with a single horse. 
No doubt the name is so used there still. 

H. J. Moute. 

Dorchester. 


“Fapce” (9 §. ix. 7).—Apropos of “a 
fadge of potatoes” in this note, 1 remember 
that fifty years ago—and it probably is so 
still—in the north of Ireland the ordinary 
potato bannock was spoken of as fadge. It 
was a circular unleavened cake, made of 
egeays and flour and done on a griddle, 
ike a very thick Indian chapatti. It was 
thick enough to be split and buttered, to be 
eaten hot. FERRAR. 

Little Gidding, in Ealing. 


FLrower Games vii. 329, 397, 474, 
511 ; viii. 70, 232, 466).—Devonshire children 
call the dandelion piss-a-bed (and sometimes 
something worse), and have the keenest 
apprehension of consequences from gathering 
it. I have seen youngsters throw away 
handfuls when warned by another youthful 
wiseacre. This belief was prevalent at a big 
Watford school some twenty years ago among 


{ 
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children from all parts of the empire. At 
the same school it was believed the “ milky 
juice” was capable of removing warts. 
tmmet=ant in Devon ; indeed, some people 
would not recognize the word “ant.” 
W. Curzon YEo. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Frre oN THE Heartn KEPT BURNING 
(9™ S. viii. 204, 412 ; ix. 16).—It was the custom 
—as I have heard my mother say—to keep 
the house-place fires in all the year round in 
farmhouses and cottages in Derbyshire. And 
in the early fifties fires were regularly 
“raked” each night when the household 
retired. To ‘‘rake” the fire meant to pull 
the cinders from the fire-back on to a raking 
coal, then place on top a shovelful of slack. 
This ensured a slow fire during the night, and 
all the first riser had to do was to rake out 
the ashes at bottom, and break up the lump 
of partly burnt raking coal, with the result 
that a good fire and a boiling kettle were 
ready for those who had to turn out for early 
farmwork. I may add that “it isn’t every 
one that can rake a fire”—that is, do it so 
that it will neither go out nor burn out. 
There is “an art” in the doing of common 
every-day things. Tos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Horn Dancers (9 S. viii. 444; ix. 11).— 
Mr. Etworrny will find a very interesting 
illustrated paper by Miss C. 8S. Burne on this 
subject, entitled ‘The Folk-lore of Stafford- 
shire,’ in vol. ii. of the new series of the 
Journal of the British Archeological Associa- 
tion (pp. 24-35). It was contributed to the 
Stoke-on-Trent Congress on 13 August, 1895. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


“ JOHNIAN Pras” S. xi. 328, 414; xii. 36). 
—James Johnson’s “ Book of Epigrams in 
Latine. Printed at London by John Beale, 
1615,” is described in the British Museum 
Catalogue as ‘ Epigrammatum Libellus, sive, 
Schediasmata Poetica,’ &c., and bears the 
press-mark 1213, g. 15(1). Perhaps one of 
your readers will find out whether the epi- 
gram in question happens, as suggested at 
the last reference, to be in English, spite of 
the Latin title. ( 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE Bicyce viii. 
304, 490, 530; ix. 36).—My impression is that 
whether there be an angel with a wheel or 
not in a window at Stoke Poges, there is a 
representation of some toy with a wheel for 
a child to ride on, and also one of a toy to 

spun round by means of a long string. 


I saw it some years ago, and I hope it has not 
been destroyed in order to make room for 
modern glass. When the “ hobby-horse” was 
mentioned I wrote to the vicar to ask if my 
memory served me rightly, but a day or two 
after I saw a notice of his death in the papers, 
and I have had no reply. I should be very 
glad to learn something about it. J.T. F. 
Durham. 


ADULATION EXTRAORDINARY (8S. x. 152, 
322 ; 9 S. viii. 473; ix. 30).—The address 
of Recorder Widdrington, of Berwick, to 
Charles I. is well supplemented by the fol- 
lowing address of Recorder Thorpe, of Hull, 
to the same monarch on his visit to that 
town in April or May, 1639 (Symonds, 
* Hullinia,’ p. 69) :— 

** Most Gracious Sovereign ! If the approaches to 
the thrones of heaven and earth had Soop by the 
same way of access, we had done [?). Since learning 
by our daily prayers unto the ‘ King of Kings,’ to 
speak as might become us, unto your sacred Majesty, 
whom God has now blessed and honoured us with 
the presence of. But since these are different, and 
we not so much conversant in the latter as in the 
former, we most heartily crave your sacred pardon 
and grace for our rudeness, which is or may be 
committed, opining, your Majesty, that they pro- 
ceeded from nothing but want of knowledge and 
skill how to receive and to express ourselves upon 
the happy reception of so much glory. 

‘Our full hearts make us almost unable to 
undergo what we most thankfully undertake, and 
would stop all passages of speech and make us dumb 
with the awful majesty that happy we behold and 
adore. 

“This town was always faithful and true, in 
respect of the zealous and loyal affections of the 
people of the same, to your Majesty’s honour and 
service. It may be said, as it is of the city of 
Saville in Spain, ‘not only to be walled, but also 
to be garrisoned by fire,’ not dead nor asleep, nor 
absconded in senseless flints, but continually 
vivacious, waking, ardent, apparent, and sensible 
in their courageous and bollin heat for your 
Majesty’s long life, welfare and happiness. So 
that the town is not only yours by name, but also 
by nature—so shall it ever remain to be. 

“Your Majesty hath not only here a magazine of 
all military provisions of your own loyal collecting, 
ordering and appointment, but also a richer store 
a more noble and safe prize, even a magazine of 
faithful and true hearts all the town over, which 
renders it stronger for your Majesty’s service, than 
if it had walls of brass or iron. 

“Your Majesty’s most noble predecessors built, 
encouraged, and honoured it. The pious and good 
King Edward VI. committed the castle and block- 
houses of it to the perpetual keeping of the corpora- 
tion. May your Majesty live for ever and ever, and 
may all the thorns in your travels grow up into 
crowns ; may your battles be always crowned with 
laurels, and may good success always attend your 
actions and desires; may your years be added unto 
your days, and length of time, till time shall be no 
more. 


But alas for consistency ! three years after- 


The window was made up of fragments when 
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wards, in April, 1642, when Charles I.— 
accompanied by Prince Rupert, the Duke 
of Kingston, the Marquis of Winchester, 
the Marquis of ee (killed at 
Hopton Heath), the Earls of Lindsey (killed 
at Edgehill), Derby (executed at Bolton) 
Montrose (executed in 1650), Worcester, 
Chesterfield, and Lichfield, Viscount Fau- 
conberg, Thomas, Lord Arundell of Wardour 
(killed at the battle of Lansdown, 5 July, 
1643), Lord Wentworth, and others—appeared 
before the gates of Hull, the governor, Sir 
John Hotham, declined to admit them, on 
the ground that he had orders from Parlia- 
ment to that effect. It was this action of 
the governor of Hull that began the civil 
war between the king and the Parliament. 
Recorder Thorpe, of Hull, seems to have 
acted on all fours with Recorder Widdring- 
ton, of Berwick, for he afterwards became a 
judge and a great enemy of the king. 
Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Arms or Dutcn East Iypia Company 
(9 S. ix. 9).—I do not think that this com- 
ny had any arms, but it used a monogram 
vO. C., standing for “‘ Vereenigde Oost- 
Indische Compagnie” (United East India 
Company). By resolution of 28 February, 
1603, it was decided that the monogram 
should take the form of a large V transfixin 
an O and a C of less than half its size, onl 
that the letters should be azure on a silver 
field. Accordingly we find this monogram 
every where that the Company went, in India, 
Ceylon, Malacca, the Cape of Good Hope, 
&c., cut on stone or wood, cast in metal on 
cannon, swords, bayonets, and coins, graven 
on the glass, and painted on the Delft ware 
used by the officials of the Company. 
J. P. Lewis. 


Tue Locomotive anp Gas (9 §. vi. 227, 
358).—William Murdock’s name was origin- 
ally spelt Murdoch, but he is said to have 
changed the spelling to Murdock because of 
the inability of Englishmen to pronounce 
the final ch of his name (see the ‘ Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxxix. pp. 324-8). When I was 
a boy I used sometimes to stay with William 
Murdock’s son (Mr. John Murdock) at his 
residence in Handsworth called The Syca- 
mores or Sycamore Hill. This was in the 
early sixties. I remember Mr. John Murdock 
showing me a gold snuff-box with an inscrip- 
tion, and his telling me that that snuff-box 
was the only reward his father ever received 
for his invention of gas. He also had some 
models of steam locomotives which his father 
designed, I believe before Watt’s discoveries. 


Probably these models and the snuff-box may 
be still in the possession of his relatives, the 
Waltons. W. G. D. F. 


Bishops’ Sicnatures (9 ix. 9).—My 
father informs me that in a vicarage library 
in Worcestershire there is a volume of 
Stillingfleet’s charges, with preface by him- 
self, dated Hartlebury Castle, 23 April, 
1698, and signed “ Edw. Wigorn.” So my 
recollection was not unfounded. I am muc 
obliged to you for allowing me to call atten- 
tion to the subject. Before this appears 
in print the point will have been decided 
one way or the other—let us hope in the 
right way—by the person most nearly con- 
cerned. W. E. 


I find on reference to a volume of Stilling- 
fleet’s ‘ Discourses’ that the preface, which is 
dated 24 April, 1696, is initialled “E. W.” 
This would almost point to the fact that 
Stillingfleet’s signature would be “Edward 
Worcester.” A very handy addition to 
Mowbray’s Churchman’s Kalendar’ for this 
year isa list of the signatures of the present 
archbishops and bishops. T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Keys to Novets (9 §. viii. 505).—See 
Intermédiaire (xxxviii.; xxxix.; xliv. 480, 
819, 956), under the heading of ‘ Les Romans 
a Clef de Balzac’ ; also (xliv. 945) under that 
of ‘ La Clef des Maritimes.’ 

have somewhere seen that in Lord 
Lytton’s ‘Paul Clifford’ the highwaymen 
“Old Bags,” “ Fighting Attie,” and “Gentle- 
man George” represent respectively Lord 
Eldon, the Duke of Wellington, and 
George LII. 
F. E. R. Pottarp-UrquHart. 
Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Pleadings and Depositions in the Duchy Court of 
Lancaster, Time of Edward VI. and Philip and 
Mary. Edited by Lieut.-Col. Henry Fishwick. 
(Lancashire and Cheshire Record Society.) 

Tuts volume relates to one of the most unsettled 

times in our history. The violent changes which 

had recently occurred and were still in progress 
had so disturbed the minds of men that no one 
could calculate what would happen next, so there 
was a widespread feeling that it behoved every one 
to look out for himself. The greater part of the 
book relates to disputes, often attended with 
violence, as to real and personal property, in which 

Stanleys, Gerrards, Townleys, Leighs, and Traffords 

tigure conspicuously. Such documents are of un- 

questionable value to the local historian and the 
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genealogist, but do not throw much light on the 
manners and feelings of the people, and still less 
on general history. There is, however, another 
class of papers which are very important, as illus- 
trating social life. We gather from some of them 
that, although there was no organized uprising 

ainst authority on the suppression of the 
chantries, the change was views with great dis- 
favour, and that means, of course very ineffectual, 
were frequently adopted for evading it. The pil- 
lage of the churches of their cherished ornaments 
was also resented by a large portion of the in- 
habitants. Of this we find here several instances. 
For example, the churchwardens of Farnworth 
were rash people. Whether they were merely 
covetous persons, inflamed with the desire of 
making all they could for themselves out of the 
things in their charge, or whether they were moved 
to what they did by strong sympathy with the 
reformed faith, we cannot tell. They were informed 
against in the reign of Mary for having destroyed 
a “rancke” of iron, curiously wrought and 
decorated with floral ornaments, ‘‘ whereupon 
divers and many lights used to stand before the 
Holy Sacrament.” This “ rancke” —or “ hersse,” 
as it is also called—was, we conclude, a sumptuous 
nn of ironwork. It is spoken of as thirty feet 
ong. There were also three other “‘ ranckes,” of a 
smaller size, which we think, though there is no 
evidence in proof thereof, were placed around 
tombs. These churchwardens had received an 
order from Sir William Norres, a man in autho- 
rity, to restore the damage they had done ; but as 
they refused to do as they were bidden, ane were 
commanded to appear in the Duchy Cham 
answer for their evil deeds. Hearses, as they were 
commonly called, of this kind are now of extreme 
rarity. There is one in_ the Warwick Chapel; 
another at Tanfield, near Ripon; and a third, pro- 
bably one side only, in the South Kensington 
Museum. They were not uncommon before the 
Reformation. 

Another curious example of the lawlessness of 
the time occurred in the same reign at Billinge, in 
the parish of Wigan, where the people of all ranks 
and conditions had built for themselves a chapel. 
For permission to have service therein they had 
obtained authority from the rector of the parish. 
They furthermore paid out of their own pockets 
the stipend of a priest, who said mass pa admi- 
nistered the sacraments, “‘ to the great ease of all 
the said people, and to the increase of godliness 
and virtuous living in those parts.” This, how- 
ever, displeased James Winstanley, of Winstanley, 
Gent., for on 6 August—the year is uaiestunnbely 
not given—he assembled twenty unknown persons, 
and with their help pillaged the chapel of all 
its ornaments, including even the bell, which 
was worth three pounds. We wonder whether 
anything further is known of Winstanley. That 
he was a turbulent person is evident; but it by no 
means follows that this audacious act was inspired 
by motives of greed. 

We meet here with more than one instance of 
child marriage and divorce, which throw unfavour- 
able light on the manners of the time. 


Who’s Who, 1902: an Annual Biographical Dic- 
tionary. (A. & C. Black.) 

*Wuo’s Wuo’ has now reached its fifty-fourth 

annual issue. It goes on improving in interest and 

value, the present volume including two hundred 


| obviously come to stay. 


to | 


pages more than its predecessor. Three or four 
years ago it made a great spurt, and it is now the 
most frequently consulted book of reference on our 
shelves. Its arrangement and the information it 
supplies are such that it enables us to dispense 
with all rival publications —‘ Men of the Time,’ 
*Men of the Reign,’ and other works of the class. 
It is in part a peerage and in part a Red or Blue 
Book, since it supplies the addresses of most of the 
people with whom a man of letters is likely to have 
to associate or correspond. The biographical por- 
tion is of supreme excellence, and the facts con- 
cerning men of eminence are quite trustworthy, 
being as a rule supplied by the subjects them- 
selves. As proof of the utility of the work our 
readers may refer to the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Lord Milner, William Marconi, 
Lord Charles Beresford, the Rev. Sabine Baring- 
Gould, the Rev. Prof. Skeat, and innumerable 
others. This excellent work is the nearest ap- 
woach to an English MY we possess, and 
nas an advantage over that book, seeing that, 
being an annual, it is always up to date. 


Whitaker's Peerage for the Year 1902. (Whitaker 
& Sons.) 

*WuHITAKER’S PEERAGE,’ now in the sixth year of 
its appearance, has vindicated its utility, and has 
It is a cheap and trust- 
worthy guide to titled persons, and contains this 
year nearly a hundred pages more than last year. 
Its very title-page is serviceable. In the prefatory 
matter there is a rather mordant article on claimant- 
baronets and others. In the case of recent chan 

in the peerage, such as the Earldom of Arran, the 
information is up to date. The work is a useful 
1 eee to the indispensable ‘ Whitaker’s Alma- 
nack. 


No doubt was ever felt that the inaccuracy and 
absurdity of the alleged bi-literal cipher of Bacon 
would be shown before long by some duly qualified 
historian. Mr. Andrew Lang was the first to point 
out the discrepancy in date between the allegations 
of Mrs. Gallup and the known facts of history. 
The subject is treated at greater length by Mr. 
R. 8S. Rait in the Fortnightly. Mr. Rait shows 
that if the marriage of Elizabeth and Leicester took 
place, as is alleged in the cipher, while both were 
imprisoned in the Tower, Bacon’s birth was illegiti- 
mate. It is once more shown that Bacon had not 
acquired rudimentary knowledge concerning his 
own times, and is made to use forms of speech 
which were not in employment at that date, nor 
for long after. A strange error assigned Bacon 
by Mrs. Gallup is that of employing “ curricula” in 
a sense it only acquired in quite modern times. A 
proportion much smaller than usual of the number 
is occupied by politics, home and foreign, and there 
are many valuable essays on literary subjects. Mr. 
Havelock Ellis writes on Victor Ha 70, & propos of 
the coming centenary, and holds rightly that Hugo’s 
permanent position cannot as yet definitely 
tixed. Mr. Arthur Symons gives an interesting 
foretaste of his shortly to be expected translation 
of the ‘Francesca da Rimini’ of Signor Gabriele 
@’Annunzio. Dr. Todhunter has some valuable 
comments on ‘ Blank Verse on the Stage.’ Mr. Gosse 
writes on ‘Aubrey de Vere,’ Miss Hannah Lynch 
on ‘A. Mary F. Robinson,’ and Mr. T. H. 8. Escott 
on ‘The Analysis of Jingo.’—The most important 
paper in the Nineteenth Century consists of Mr. 
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Sidney Lee’s ‘ Shakespeare in Oral Tradition,’ which | witty and wise.—In the (@ ntle man’s are articles on 


constitutes a valuable addition to his monumental 
life of Shakespeare. In their anxiety to preserve a | 
balance between Shakespeare’s moral rectitude 
and his literary and dramatic supremacy, Shake- 
spearean biographers have regarded as things not 
to be mentioned the rumours which among the 
unregenerate find readiest acceptance—the report 
that he killed the king’s deer, or the record 
of the practical jokes he played upon his con- 
temporaries. Almost for the first time Mr. Lee 
mentions without a shudder Shakespeare’s reputed 
paternity towards D’Avenant, and shows the 
things that tell to some extent in its favour. If 
we study closely the epoch, we shall wonder, Mr. 
Lee holds, “not why we know so little, but why 
we know so much.” Lady Paget supplies some 
deeply interesting information concerning ‘ The 
Empress Frederick in Youth.’ A curious article is 
that of Miss Hannah Lynch on *‘ The Young French 
Girl Interviewed.’ Unfortunately, the utterances 
of these ingénues cannot licitly trusted. ‘ Art 
and Eccentricity,’ by Herbert Paul, deals 
with modern , "whieh is not precisely 
what we expected from its title. ‘ Metternich and 
Princess Lieven’ is a long paper derived from 
Metternich's memoirs. — To the 
Pall Mall Mr. Frederick Ww edmore sends an 
interesting contribution on ‘The Great Queen's 
Monument,’ with illustrations no less pleasantly 
suggestive by Mr. Hedley Fitton. Following this 
comes a capital reproduction of the pleasing por- 
trait of Marie Antoinette by Mal ame Vigée 
Lebrun, a coloured reproduction of which serves 
for the cover. Sir Harry Johnston writes on ‘ The 
Pygmies and Ape-like Men of the Uganda Border- 
land,’ and Mr. Archer on ‘ Paolo and Francesca.’ 
Both letterpress and illustrations are of high in- 
terest. ‘A Great Cavalry Leader’ gives a record of 
the career of Major-General Sir John French, on 
whom all ey es are now fixed. It is accompanied by 
a portrait. ‘Brighton Revisited and a Contrast’ 
has a certain amount of interest. It is, some may 
be glad to know, a eulogy of a place with few 

defenders. What is ee place chosen as a contrast 
we know not. Mr. George Stronach defends the 
Baconian origin of Shakespeare’ s plays, gives a his- 
tory of the growth of the delusion, and marshals 
together what facts seem to him to support it. Major 
Hoenig deals with the question s an Invasion 
of England Possible?’ Mr. Max Beerbohm supplies 
some further reproductions of his wonderful 
caricatures. — Very interesting in the Cornhill is 
a lady’s account of ‘ Browning in Venice,’ which is 
ushered in by a_ prefatory note by Mr. Henry 
James. Mr. J. B. Atlay tells afresh the story 
of Governor Eyre and Jamaica. Mr. Godley is 
amusing in describing ‘The Consolation of Medio- 
crity,’ and Mr. Stephen Gwynn thoughtful in 
dealing with ‘The Luxury of Doing Good.’ Prof. 
Beeching has an interesting and valuable article on 
* The Sonnets of Shakespeare.’ ‘A Londoner’ s Log- 
Book’ is capitally continued. ‘La Doctoresse 
malgré Elle’ gives a graphic account of the con- 
ditions of peasant life in the distric t of the Cevennes 

—Mrs. Creighton’s ‘ Reminiscences of J. R. Green’ 
in Longman’s are both readable and valuable. 
* Parson and Parishioner in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’ by Mr. W. H. Le ge, has archeological 
interest. ‘A Friend of Nelson’ is continued. 


Mr. Lang deals with customary outspokenness with 
the Bacon ciphers, and is, after his wont, both 


‘Shakespeare | as History,’ ‘Scent in Dogs,’ ‘ The 
| Scot Abroad,’ and ‘On Senlac Hill.’ Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald sends what he calls some * Bozzyana.’— 

‘Washington, a City of Pictures,’ by Francis E. 
Leupp, . with illustrations by Jules Guérin, in 
Scri/mer’s, is interesting and instructive. Its title 
would perhaps be more explanatory if it were ‘A 
City of Sites and Vistas,’ since it consists of designs 
of edifices and avenues, and not, as we expected, of 
paintings. Some of the views are very eflective : 
not less so are those of the proposed Isthmian 
Ship-Canal. * Paul Troubetzkoy, Sculptor,’ intro- 
duces to us an artist concerning whom little is 
known in this country, except to the esoteric. 
Among the illustrations is one of the sculptor at 
work on a bust of Count Tolstoy. Other contents 
which may be read with pleasure or advantage are 
‘The American “C ommercial Invasion ” of Europe’ 
and ‘ In Oklahoma.’ 


Mr. Bertram Dosetw’s catalogues, issued from 
Charing Cross Road, are well known to book-lovers. 
That now issued is the hundredth, and is inferior 
in interest to none of its predecessors. With it 
Mr. Dobell issues a literary supplement, dealing 
with the gallant fight he is making against the 
Westminster City ( ‘ouncil in the matter of book- 
stalls. We have not space to deal with the sub- 
ject, but we shall bitterly deplore the removal of 
the bookstalls from a road in which they are the 
least possible of an obstruction. It needs a Charles 
Lamb to express in proper terms the resentment 
the book-lover feels against the Council’s high- 
handed and superfluous action. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

mut in parentheses, em | after the exact 
med SD the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

E. B. MatrHew.—Your qvery shall very shortly 
appear. 

Corricenpa.—P. 59, col. 1, lL. 13, for ** Adams” 
read Adam ; p. 60, col. 1, 1. 9, for “‘ Lumley” read 


Lumby. 
NOTICR. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 


AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ALUM for February 1 contains Articles on 
MR. BRYCE’S STUDIES in HISTORY and JURISPRUDENCE. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SIR HARRY SMITH. 

TRAVELLING in FINLAND. 

The DIAMOND NECKLACE 

KRASINSKI and HENRY REEVE. 

NEW NOVELS :—Kitty Fairhall; God save the King; A Daughter of 
England ; Fallen from Favour; A Parfit Gentil Knight. 

TWO BOOKS on EVOLUTION. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—With the Royal Tour; The Coronation 
Service; The Politician’s Hand ; Life's Little Things; The 
Victorian Anthology; [dustrial Evolution and Marx's Views; 
Municipal Administration. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The SPECTRE in GYPSY DELL; AMELIA ANN EVERARD CHES- 
SON ; ‘CHRONICLES of the BORGIAS’; SALES ; ‘ NAPOLEON'S 
dy JOSEPHINE’; The JAGGARD PRESS; Prof. A. B. 
DAV 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Water-Tube Bollers; The Universities and Modern 
Science ; Welsh Words for Colour; Astronomical Notes ; Socicties ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossi ip. 

FINE ARTS:—Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century; Tuscan 
Artists; Great Fpochs in Art; Pictures at Locko Park; Roya! 
Institution of Cornwall! ; Uld Masters at Kurlington House ; French 
Furniture; Old Masters at Carfax's Gallery ; Sales ; Gossip 

ar ~ Choral Society; Saturday Popular Concert; Irish 

Promenade Concerts ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week, 

DRAMA: Mademoiselle Mars’; ‘Mice and Men’; ‘Pilkerton’s Peer- 

age’; ‘The Tyranny of Tears’, Gossip. 


Atso— 


The ATHENAUM ier January 18 contains Articles on 

The WIFE of GEORGE I 

The ETHICAL PHILDSOPHY of SIDG WICK. 

MEMOIRS of DEAN LAKE. 

MR. SYMONS’S POEMS. 

LIFE and LET 14 iy) the FOURTH CENTURY. 

RUSSIAN TURKES" 

NEW NOVELS ‘Delmese The Proving of Priscilla; Cynthia's 
Way; King Fritz’s A.D.C.; Ivy Cardew; The Calling of the Weir; 
My Own Death ; Under the Sword. 

SCHOOL- BOOKS. 

BOOKS on CHINA. 

FRENCH TRANSLATIONS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:--House of Commons lrocedure; Naval 
Brigades in South Africa; American Foreign Policy; Great Men 
Criticized; Newman; Ossianin Germany; The Making of an 
American. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The mesy SCRIPTS of the late E. J. W. GIBB; CHAUCER'S ‘ FoR- 

The JAGGARD PRESS; The ASSOCIATION of ASSIST- 
ANT MASTERS, SALE; EMENDATION in MILTON'S ‘ SAMSON.’ 


ALso 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE: — Recent Racteriology; The Conference of Science 
Teachers ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Archwology; Two Books on Architecture; The Old 
Masters at Burlington House ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—English oo and Municipal Orchestras ; Gossip; Perform- 
ances Next W 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for January 25 contains Articles on 

LETTERS on LIFE. 

The BOOK of the RIFLE. 

RECORDS of ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS. 

A NEW VIEW OF IRELAND. 

EARLY CIVILIZATION IN THE NEW WORLD. 

NEW NOVELS :—D’ri and I; Farden He’; Don = paves ? Concerning 
some Fools and their Folly ; The & 
Chesnardiére. 

THEOLOGY. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The = in South Africa, its Cause and 
Conduct; Durham's Report; "Twixt Dog and Wolf; Napoleon's 
Letters to Jos¢phine; An toesrated Anthology; Persian Love 
Songs; Debrett’s House of Commons 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


wy, DONN ; ‘CHRONICLES of the BORGIAS’; AUBREY 
e VERE 


ALtso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Conference of Public-®chool Science Masters; Welsh 
Words for Colour ; Societies; Meetings Next Week 

FINE ARTS :—Lady Dilke on French Furniture; Six Landscape 
ceenere at the Dudley Gallery; Donatello; The O.W. Paper; Sale; 

Jossip 

MUSIC:—Symphony © M. Godowsky'’s Recital; Gossip; 
Performances Next Wee) 

DRAMA :—‘ After All’; Son 


The ATHENAUM for January 11 contains Articles on 


The LAST DAYS of the FRENCH MONARCHY. 

MR. BRIDGES'S DRAMAS 

ANNALS of CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 

SOME AMERICAN PHILOLOGY. 

INDIA and its BURDENS. 

The BORGIA FAMILY. 

M. BOURGET'S NOVELS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Velvet Glove ; Hearts in Revolt; Herb of Grace. 

CANADA and the UNITED STATES. 

ACTS of the PRIVY COUNCIL. 

BOOKS for the YOUNG. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—With the Ophir round the swe Leigh 
Hunt on Kensington ; Stonyhurst ; Some Views by Dr. . Cunning- 
ham Geikie; A Useful Shakspeare 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SOME NEW V ERSES by MARY LAMB; The ROYAL HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY; “BOOKS WANTED”; KEPORT on the BEVERLEY 
HISTORICAL MSS; RMENDATION in MILTON'S ‘SAMSON’; 

The BOOK SALES of 1 


Aiso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—The Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits; Researches 
on Cellulose; Charles St. John’s Note-Books; The Discovery of 
Newfoundland; Domestic Economy ; Anthropological Notes ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossi 

FINE ARTS :—Mantegna; Raphael; Donatello ; The Old Masters at 
Burlington House ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Incorporated Society of Musicians; Saturday Popular 
Concerts ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘A Pair of Spectacles’; ‘The Twin Sister’; ‘Frocks and 
Frills’; ‘Mrs. Warren's Profession’; Goss! ossip. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
And of all Newsagents. 
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A SELECTION OF STANDARD BOOKS 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H SMITH & § ON, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Published Offered 
at at 


ALUMNI OXONIENSES: the Members of the University of Oxford, their Parentage, Birthplace, s. d. s. d, 
and Year of Birth, with a Record of their Degrees, being the Matriculation Register of the 
Revised and Annotated by the Hon. J. nema M.A., 


University, Alphabetically Arranged. 
from 1500 to 1886. Beautifully illustrated. & vols. royal 8vo . 336 0 ... 100 6 
GRAPHIC, ARTS, THE: a Treatise on the Varieties of ea, Painting, ont Engraving, by 
AMBRTON. 54 Illustrations. Folio _... 105 0 
om. ny F.R.S., MALLESON, Col. G. B., OF THE SEPOY Wak 
IN With an Analytical Index, Plans, &c. 7 vols. 8vo - 108 6... 55 0 
LINGARD, J.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND. (Library Edition.) 10 8vo_... ove 
LONDON, OLD AND NEW: a Narrative of its History, its People, and its Places. In 6 vois. 
each containing about 200 [llustrations and Maps. Vols, I. and II. are by as er 
BURY; Vols. to VI. are by EDWARD WALFORD. é6vols.in3 _... 
LONG, G.—DECLINE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 5 vols. 8vo.. on . 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS: Historic, Rare, and Unique. The Selection, Seeeetadtien, and 
Descriptive Notes by A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. Illustrated by a Series of 50 Plates, printed in 
Colours from Drawings by WM. GIBB. 1 vol. folio, superfine paper. Impression limited 
(half-morocco) 147 0 ... 70 0 


HAMILTON, W.—DATED BOOK-PLATES (Ex- with a ute on and 

Development. With about 100 Iliustrations. 4to 316... 12 6 
SEEBBOHM, HENRY.—_THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION ‘OF THE CHARA- 

DR , or the Plovers, Sandpipers, —~ and their Allies. With numerous Wood 

Bngravings and 21 Plates of Birds, Coloured by Hand. Only 500 copies printed. 4to ove + 106 0 ... 53 6 
GRIMBLE, A.-THE DEER FORESTS OF SCOTLAND. A. THORBURN. 

Large Paper, only 500 copies printed. Folio (net) 530 0 ... 36 
BALZAC, HONORE DE—LA COMEDIE HUMAINE Or. Translated — KATHERINE 

PRESCOTT WORMELKEY. Illustrated with 280 Original Designs by French Artists, also 280 

Replicas on India —- a in ae ure bid Goupil & Co., Paris. In 40 volumes, 

royal 8vo . owe (po lished buckram, gilt top) (net) 500 0 ... 315 0 
BEWICK, T. THOMAS : his Life nt Times. By ROBERT ROBINSON. With 200 beautiful Illus- 

trations depicting the best Specimens of the Art of the Famous Wood Engraver. Royal 8vo - 060. BE 
BROWN, FO XX : a Record of his Life and Work. By — M. HUEFFER. With 

numerous Illustrations. 8vo (handsomely bound) 42 0 ... 15 0 

IN COURT PALACE, History By E. LAW, B. A. Ilustented with 

Ktchings, Maps, and Plans. 3 vols. 8 ove 73 6... 46 0 
KERAMIC ART ag JAPAN AND JAPANESE MARKS AND SEALS. By 

AUDSLEY and J + and in Gold and 2 vols. 


imperial 8vo 


LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT : ite History, feat, an Traditions. By HEN RY B 
WHEATLEY, F.5.A., based on Cunningbam’ 8 Library on 3 vols. 
medium 8vo 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF BEDFORDSHIRE: their Traditions, 
and Peculiar Uses. By THOMAS NORTH, F.S.A, With Illustrations. Royal 8vo eve 3 0... 126 


SURREY BELLS AND LONDON BELI- FOUNDERS : a Contribution to the Compare 
tive Study of Bell inscriptions. By J.C. L. STAHLSCHMIDT. Royal 8vo on 210... 0 6 


THE CHURCH BELLS OF their Founders, Traditions, 
‘and Peculiar Uses. By the late THOMAS NORTH, F.S.A. and Kdited 7 J.C, 
STAHLSCHMIDT. With Illustrations. Royal 8vo 
THE CHURCH or KENT: their Inscriptions Founders, Uses, and Traditions, wits 
Iliustrations. Royal 5v 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane gat | Suteaes bd 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, C—Saturday, 
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